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ORIGINAL TALES. 


LACHLAN MONTROSE—A TALE OF TRIAL. 





BY JAMES LAWSON. 


** Tt often falls in course of common life, 

Teroee eo hy pgm of or strife, 

Bot josiee thongh ber doom ee Ge peiong, * 

Yet at the las: ie will ber own cause vig nipenesi’ Fairy Queen. 

On a cold autumn evening, as the clock was striking eight, “ the 
Sovereign” arrived at the ** Elephant inn and hotel,” in the county 
town of Lenoxshire. Shielded from the weather by a huge drab 
great-coat, red comforter, blue mittens, a low-crowned, broad- 
brimmed hat (with gold-lace band) and large top-boots, the guard 
descended from his box and opened the coach door. As a solitary 
traveller stepped out, half a dozen bowing and fair spoken ser- 
vants collected around. “ Any luggage, sir?”’ asked several voices 
atonce. The traveller said not a word, but pointed to the coach. 
Two over-zealous waiters escorted him into the hotel, a porter fol- 
lowed with a portmanteau on his shoulder, Boots, with a writing-desk 
under his arm, and a bey bearing a camblet cloak, joined in the train. 

Mr. Walkingshaw (for that was our traveller's name) was con- 
ducted into a parlour cheered by a blazing fire; in the centre of the 
floor stood a table neatly spread, presaging that the host was pre- 
pared to give good entertainment to his guests—in a word, the 
tout ensemble betokened a prosperous hotel, and seemed to invite 
comfort and ease to the weary journeyer. Mr. Walkingshaw doffed 
his upper garments and sat down before the fire; rubbing his 
hands for a few minutes almost in the very flame, called “ waiter, 
waiter.” In an instant one stood at his right and one at his left 
hand, and both said as it were in one breath, “ Sir.” 

“Carry my baggage to a pleasant chamber, and make a good 
fire in it.” 

“ Yes, sir,” replied him who stood nearest to the door, and im- 
mediately departed. 

‘* Waiter,” continued our traveller, addressing the one who re- 
mained, ** what have you for suppper!” 

“The gentleman has only to ask for what he wants and he shall 
have it; for,” added the menial who seemed not uninclined to be 
loquacious, “this is a good house, and we are better provided than 
usual, the lords being here.” 

“The lords! oh, you mean the court of justiciary is now in ses- 
sion—very well. Waiter, let me have supper.” 

“What would the gentleman like!” 

**T care not what it is, but let tea, oat cake and kipper be added 
to whatever else you choose.” With, “yes, sir,” on his lips, the 


waiter darted out of the parlour. Mr. Walkingshaw gazed on the | 


blazing grate, and mused a while on the fatiguing journey of the 
day ; in fancy’s eye he saw various and motley groups in the live 
coals, which came like shadows and so departed—and, after a cold 
ride, congratulated himself on being in such comfortable lodgings. 
Though he had seen the highland glens, the beautiful lochs and the 
majestic mountains in the neighbourhood of this town in summer's 
prime, when thousands of gay and thoughtless bucterflies, then on 
the “ fashionable tour,” were thronging to the romantic scenes ; 
yet he determined to visit the same delightful spots when sum- 
mer’s smile had, like the fashionables, departed, and gaze on them 
alone, in their wintry age, and as he gazed, he hoped that the echo 
of the hills would, to his imagination, sound like an old man telling 


stories of the ancient time, when the hardy Gael trod their paths like | 


a monarch, defying the Roman eagle, or the magic standard of the 
Northmen. He had not mused long till a rich repast was smoking 
upon the table. Again the two waiters stood by his chair annoying 
him with civilities. He of the loquacious tongue, while our travel- 
ler was doing ample justice to a Scotch supper, said, 

“There has been a strange trial before the lords to-day.” 

** Ay, what is it about ?” 

“The advocates say that there is not a precedent to be found in 
the bouks ; it is theft—remarkable theft. I do not understand the 
technicals, but believe housebreaking was added. Housebreaking 
and theft, by the statute, is death.” 

‘A common crime and a wise law.” 

“Bat this is a remarkable case.” 

‘* What is your name?” 

*‘ Thomas, sir, at your service.” 

“You are not a Scotchman?” 

“No, sir, I am from England, but Donald, there,” pointing to a 
rough, red-headed fellow in tartan coat, scarlet vest and blue duffle 
trowsers, ‘he is a highlander, sir, and speaks Gaelic.” 

* Well, Thomas, what is there so novel in this trial?” 

“ You will not think me impertinent, sir ?”’ 

“* Not at all: go on.” 

“The panel is accused of stealing a pearl ring from Agnes 
Monteith, and this afternoon the jury brought in a verdict of guilty.” 


“If he robbed a lady, the rascal ought to be hanged.” 


good-hearted gentleman don’t live—every body loves him.” 
“Tf it be as you say, it is a strange trial.”’ 


been for this.” 

«Very strange, indeed.” 

“ Poor Agy, she is sorely distressed, they say.”’ 

“Ts he found guilty ! 

“Yes, sir, and to-morrow is the last day of the lords, when he 
will be sentenced.” 

“ What is his name *” 

“ Lachlan Montrose.” 

«Lachlan Montrose !” echoed our traveller, in great amazement. 
“Thomas, Donald, you may clear the table.” Having given this 





were obeying his command, sat mute and thoughtful. In a few 

minutes he exclaimed again, in unabated amazement, ‘Lachlan 
| Montrose! that name is familiar to my ears.” He thrust his hand 
| into his pocket and drew out several letters, and ran hastily over 
| their superscriptions, till at last he found one addressed to Lachlan 
| Montrose, Esq. ‘Can this be the same gentleman? Impossible! 
| My friend Heartwell, who gave me this letter of introduction, spoke 


| and grew up together brothers in the heart, and loved one another 
as warmly as the two of Syracuse. How often has Heartwell told 
me of this noble youth—how commended his free, generous, honest 
| and unsuspecting nature ; and bade me, above all men else that I 
|-might meet in my journeyings, to cling to him; and now, the first 
tidings that I hear is, he is a convicted felon. Can this be true! 


der. I shall think no more of it—the morrow will explain all.” 
Thus soliloquized Mr. Walkingshaw, in great agitation. He tried 
to beguile his mind, in various ways, from the narration which he 
had heard; now by reading a newspaper, then by humming an old 
song, again by pacing the room, anon by whistling a strathspey or 
reel ; but all would not avail—the story of the trial was still upper- 


into the street. He had not proceeded many steps from the hotel, 
| when he approached an old-fashioned, Dutch-looking house, with 
| gable—rising like steps unto the chimney—fronting the street. He 
|, heard an earnest conversation carried on within, and distinguished 
|| the sound of many voices. Over the door he read, by the aid of a 


} lamp, “ Mucklewame, vintner,” and above saw the gilded semblance 





| lighted, but discovered nothing, for a green curtain concealed all 
within, save a few bottles, half filled with liquor, which were 
| paraded upon the shelf, and between them were placed a few wilted 
| lemons—a sign, we suppose, to highlanders who cannot read 


be had here. Mr. Walkingshaw entered, called for a stoup of wine, 
and sat down beside some ten or twelve men and women, who im- 
| mediately paused in their conversation to gaze upon the stranger. 
| In a few minutes a woman resumed : 

** Weel, I was sayin’, what'll be the sentence, think ye!” 

“They'll surely no hang the bonny laddie,” said another. 

*] jalouse but it’ll gang unco hard wi’ him,” answered an honest- 
looking, brawny chiel. 


quired one, with a knowing look. 

| Na,na, she wadna lee! Agy wad rather gang to her lang hame 
| than tell alee ; an’ Lachy wad rather be hangit the morns mornin’ 
| than hae her speak an untrue word !” 


| weel Andra McLeitch!” exclaimed a woman, with much energy ; 
| “ they’re the deevilish set (Gude forgie me for sayin’ sic a word) 
| wha hae brought this sair day to Lachlan. I thought when the ad- 
| vocates spak to them, they baith look’t dumfoundered.” 

“ Sae did they atweel; an’ McLeitch, at some o’ the ques:ions, 
| was as deaf as a whunstane.” 

| Didna ye hear, how he threepit and threepit that he saw the 


Cm bd 


| 
| ring on Lachy’s ain han 
‘TI never could thole that man.” 
“ Ah! he’s a ne’er-do-weel !” 

“‘ Hanging is ower gude for him!” 
“O, he'll get his fairin yet.” 

“‘ An’ Gibby Kidston too! The deevil fetch him! he swore that 
| Lachy alane kenned whare Agnes kept her jewels, and jaloused 
| that he had sto’en the ring the first moment it was missed.” 
“The Gude preserve us! I’m feared the lift will fa’ for this 
| wickedness,” exclaimed a woman with a pious look. 


| se: 
| « How are we wrang, Bailie ?’’ asked several at once. 


“Begging your pardon, sir, he is no rascal: a more honest, 


order, he moved his chair nearer to the fire, and while the waiters 


| of Montrose in terms of warmest praise. They were schoolmates, | 


The garrulous waiter has surely committed some egregious blun- || 


“T tell ye, ye’re a’ wrang. Wha shuld ken better than me? Am 
| Ino a bailie o’ the borough, and did I gang in my official capacity 
| wi’ the lords to the town-ha’ this mornin’? Am I no a deacon o’ the 


“They would have been man and wife before now, had it not kirk, an’ is na my name Mucklewame, vintner? Whisht, whisht! 


haud ye’re whisht, an’ I'll tell ye a’ about it mysel officially, and—” 
casting his eyes toward Mr. Walkingshaw, with a self-complacent 
| expression, he added, “I'll be the mair particular, for I see a canny 
stranger there drinking wine—no like ye puir bodies, boozin’ ower 
swats ; an’ my account is weel wordie ony gentleman's hearin’.” 
| The bailie proceeded, in an egotistic harangue, so replete with 
| his vernacular and its peculiar idiom, that we feel incompetent to 
| give, in his own words, the history of the novel trial and the causes 
which led to it; from his narration, however, and other sources, 
the following is admitted to be the authentic particulars. 

Agnes Monteith, a fair-haired, blue-eyed, rosy child, was left an 
| orphan, several years before the date of this history, under the 
guardianship of Gilbert Kidston, who was then laird of some houses 
in the county town, and of some hundred of p of land in its 
neighbourhood. Throughout the country his hel for honour 
and honesty stood high, and his name was always mentioned in terms 
| of praise. About two years before the day of trial, some English 
| sportsmen came to Lenoxshire, and bought letters of introduction 
to Mr. Kidston, by whom they were treated with great civility. 
Agnes was now budding into womanhood—the joy of her guardian’s 
heart, the toast of gallants, and the pride of the country round. At 
the pressing invitation of his new friends, Mr. Kidston, in the 
course of the winter visited London, and after an absence of two 
or three months, returned. The inquisitive neighbours imagined 
| that they discovered a change in his appearance ; his face seemed, 
to their searching eyes, to bear the first faint marks of dissipation. 
At times he was restless and uneasy, and indulged, it was said, in 
| libations oftener and stronger than usual. Many wondered; in 
| furtive glances and cautious whisperings some hinted their thoughts. 
| By and by his acres were sold at a sacrifice, which of course be- 
came the talk and marvel of the whole pafish. 





With the next season arrived his moor-fowl shooting friends 


most in his thoughts. At last, he put on coat and hat, and sallied |, 


| of a bunch of grapes. He looked into a large bow-window, dimly || 


| English, that entertainment for man, and perhaps for horse, might |, 


“ Puir fallow ! I'm wae for him !” ejaculated half a dozen at once, | 


“ But wharefore didna dear Agnes say she gied it till him?” in- |) 


| I wish I had the hanging o’ Gilbert Kidston an’ that ne’er-do- | 


| 


Host and guests were never separated—by day on the moors to- 
gether, by night round the festive board. It was during their pre- 
sent visit that cards were for the first time seen in Kidstonhaugh. 
| Agnes felt sorely the change in her guardian's course of life. How 
many bitter hours she has suffered ! how often were her lovely blue 
eyes red with weeping! but she could not express her feelings to 
him. At lengtl. she unbosomed herself to Lachlan Montrose, for 
at this time they loved each other deeply, devotedly. He, too, 
| deemed it indelicate to speak to Mr. Kidston. It was now reported, 
and on examining the records proved, that the title to his houses 
was transferred to his English friends. ‘That dissipation which be- 
| fore had only been guessed at, was now apparent; he showed no 
desire to disguise his habits, but drank openly. Often, at the hour 
| of midnight, was he seen reeling homeward from a tavern. Few 
| pitied him, but many censured. Day by day his neighbours mar- 
velled at his course of life and yielded him reluctant respect, 
| There was not one in the whole parish but sympathized with bonny 
Agnes Monteith, and prayed for the time when she would complete 
her eighteenth year; for, till then, by her father’s will, she must 
remain under the guardianship of Mr. Kidston. 

All save one of Mr. Kidston’s English friends had departed ; that 
one, whose name was Weld—over whom seemed to hang a cloud 
| of mystery—paid the most respectful attentions to Agnes. She 
loved him not—she was incapable of hating any one, else she should 
have hated him, for he and his allies had wrought this fearful change 
in her guardian. All unlooked for, Weld offered her his heart and 
hand; she refused him kindly. From that hour her guardian's 
conduct to her changed. How much misery has she seen since 
| then! Lachlan Montrose now resolved to speak to Mr. Kidston, 
| and point out to him the dangerous precipice upon which he stood. 
He did so. He was answered with vile reproaches and yehement 
| abuse; his character was assailed, his motives were impugned, and 
| he was ordered never again to show his face in Kidstonhaugh, and 
never to exchange word or token with Agnes Monteith. Soon after 
this, Weld departed for England, leaving behind him a confidential 
servant, named Andrew McLeitch. 

Lachlan Montrose could not endure separation from his Agnes, 
and often, when Mr. Kidston was squandering his time and fame with 
McLeitch in unhallowed revels, he visited the maid of his idolatry. 
In Agnes he had tabernacled his heart—for her he lived and breathed. 

A few days after this, on the affidavit of Gilbert Kidston, a war- 
rant was reluctantly issued to search the house of Lachlan Mon- 
trose, suspected of having stolen a pearl ring, the property of Agnes 
Monteith. On him the ring was found—thereupgn he was arrested, 
and indicted to stand trial for hour*-breaking and theft. 

On the trial, the first witness examined was Agnes Monteith. It 





“Ye're a’ wrang, ilk ane 0’ ye are wrang,” said a pompous, ruby- 








' faced man of portly figure and waddling gait, who now entered. 


was with the utmost reluctance that she took the oath, and it was 
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—_—_—_—_—_—— 
with the greatest difficulty that her testimony could be understood, 
for the sobs and tears which choked her utterance. It appeared, 
however, that the ring produced in court was her property ; that 
she missed it on the day and from the place named in the libel, and 
that she had not given it to the prisoner. But in an agony of grief 








of the seoplaaaal not be subdued ; a tear glistened in many a 


manly eye, sobs and sighs spoke the grief of the women, while 
others gave vent to their bosoms in mutterings and curses on Kid- 
ston and his associate. 
As the crown-advocate rose, silence so deep and impressive suc- 
ded, that the gentlest sigh might have been heard. He said, 





she proclaimed her thorough belief in the i of the d 
—acknowledged her love, and protested against the trial. All pre- 
sent-in court pitied her distress, and applauded her eloquence. Mr. 
Kidston deposed, that he was the guardian of Agnes Monteith, and 
in corfoboration thereof, produced an authenticated copy of her 
father’s will. Asking his ward for a certain pearl ring—this pro- 
duced in court is the ring—she missed it from her reliquary. 
Deemed it his imperative duty, as her legal protector, to make di- 
ligent search for the lost trinket. From the report of his servant, 
suspicion rested on the prisoner; obtained a search-warrant, and 
upon his person this ring was found. Prisoner had been attentive 
to his ward—she received him kindly—did not know that they were 
betrothed. Deeming him an unsuitable match, dismissed him from 
his house. No engagement, to his knowledge, between the parties ; 
but feared that one as well skilled in the ways of the world as the 
prisoner, might steal the affections of an inexperienced and inno- 
cent girl. Miss Montrose will be eighteen years of age to-morrow, 
when her property, valued at about twenty thousand pounds, would, 
if she were married, be under her own control ; if single, she has 
the power to choose a guardian till she reaches twenty-one years 


of age. 
Cross-examined. Is sure this is the ring. On his arrest the 
prisoner showed great u iness—canno it say it was anger, or as- 





tonishment—seemed more like guilt. At first refused to permit 
his person or premises to be searched, but afterward consented— 
showed very great agitation when the ring was found in his coat- 
pocket. 

Andrew McLeitch testified to the same effect as his master ; and 
two officers, who served the search-warrant, corroborated both. 

The advocate of the accused admitted that the chain of evidence 
was complete, if the witnesses were considered worthy of credit ; 
but brought numerous witnesses to prove the character for probity 
and honour which the prisoner had borne from his childhood, and 
appealed to the feelings of the jury, in a case of life and death, not 
to convict a young man with such golden prospects for so valueless 
a jewel. 

The crown advocate said, however much his feelings revolted 
at the thought, his public duty required, in a case so clearly proven, 
that he should ask a verdict. 

The judge summed up briefly—if the jury believe the evidence 
they must condemn the prisoner; if not, they must acquit him. 

The jury retired; and, after an absence of one hour and forty 
minutes, returned with a verdict of guilty; nine being for condem- 
nation, and six for acquittal, but all agreed in a recommendation to 
mercy; whereupon, the court adjourned till the next morning. 

Mr. Walkingshaw spent a restless night. He was awake be- 
times, and waited with feverish anxiety for the opening of the court. 
About nine o’clock he heard the sound of martial music, and soon 
a company of soldiers halted before the door of the hotel, and form- 
ed a hollow square. Having waited nearly an hour, with all the 
patience he could command, a stir and bustle was apparent in the 
corridors, and an officer appeared, saying, ‘* Make room, make 
toom.” After a short pause, the municipal authorities, wearing 
cocked hats and gold chains, appeared, preceded by their officers 
in livery, and took a place in the hollow square; they were fol- 
lowed by the advocates of the crown, in black silk gowns; ‘next, 
the lord of the justiciary court stepped forth, with ermined robe 
and powdered wig, in all the pride, pomp, and circumstance of 
royalty ; after him came several lawyers, jyrymen, and citizens, 
among whom, by favour, was Mr. Walkingshaw. It was an impos- 
ing spectacle, and one that seemed to impress the minds of the 
populace with respect and veneration for the laws. The word was 
given to march, the band played, and the procession moved. The 
halting-place was soon reached, for it was only obliquely opposite 
on the same street with the hotel. The immense concourse of 
people who crowded around the entrance-door of the town-hall, 
gave way, and made a free passage for the various dignitaries who 
entered, and took their proper stations. The court-room was 
crowded to excess; old men and young maidens—artisans, who 
had deserted their workshops, and women holding children in their 
arms, were congregated together ; even the space within the bar 
was filled with ladies and gentlemen, from various parts of the sur- 
rounding country. A solemn stillness reigned throughout the 
whole assembly, save now and then, for the feverish hum of one 
here and another there, who felt unable to control the anxiety of 
their hearts. All eyes were directed now to my lord, and then to 
the two witnesses, who stood in the very place where yesterday 
they had given that evidence which had forfeited the life of a 
worthy and much-respected fellow-citizen. ‘The court being open- 
ed with the usual formalities, the officers were ordered to bring the 
prisoner before the bar. At this command a murmur ran through- 
out the whole people ; menacing glances were directed towards 
the despised Kidston and McLeiteh, and their audacity in appear- 
ing in such a place was censured by all. Through a trap-door, 
which communicated with the pannel's box and the prison, an officer 
now appeared; then came Lachlan Montrose,—and, clinging to 
him in the agony of tenderness and despair, was the wo-fraught and 
lovely Agnes Monteith : a tear pearled her pale, pale cheek, and her 
hair hung in disordered curls over an alabaster neck. With a 
kindness and gentleness felt only by those who deeply love, Lach- 
ian Montrose placed her on the seat that he should have occu- 
pied, and stood erect before his judge, with a look which, though 
somewhat composed, still showed the struggle of his moral courage, 
to hear proncunced his inevitable doom. At this sight the feelings 


** My lord, unpleasant as my duty is on this occasion, yet, I must 
not shrink from it. My lord, the prisoner at the bar, Lachlan 
Montrose, has been found guilty of hous¢g-breaking and theft, and I 
now pray the court to pronounce the sentence of the law.” 

My lord rose, and with a faltering voice, asked, 

« Lachlan Montrose, have you any thing to say, why sentence of 
death should not be pronounced upon you!” 

The judge saying this, unconsciously resumed his seat, and rested 
his head upon his hand; a cold shuddering crept through every 
frame, and many wept aloud. Agnes Monteith still sat in the 
position that she had been placed, nor sighed, nor moved, nor wept ; 
grief, deep and distressing, had frozen the fountain of her tears, 
and unconsciousness took possession of her heart. ‘The pri- 
soner still stood erect—not a nerve shook, nor a muscle quivered ; 
after a short pause he stretched forth his hand, and in a tone and 
with a manner which can better be felt than described, he spoke the 
following address: 

‘* My lord, I am placed at the bar accused of having violated the 
laws of my country. A jury of my peers have pronounced me guilty. 
I am declared guilty of theft—of robbing the being whom most on 
earth I love! and that very being, too, who would this hour have 
been mine, with all her possessions, had I not been incarcerated to 
await this, my trial day. My lord, I can trace my descent for 
nearly three centuries; not one whose blood I inherit ever was 
guilty of a dishonest action. Read the history of our land, and on 
its page will be found recorded the deeds of my ancestors; at the 
bar they have defended the weak against the strong arm of oppres- 
sion; in the field they have battled and bled for their king and 
country, with a zeal that spoke their loyalty, with a daring that 























proclaimed their courage ; and in the senate their eloquence has 
proved their patriotism, and abashed the bold gaze of traitors. Is 
it to be believed, that one whose blood has flowed through a pure 
and unsullied course, would now foul and taint his name? And 
for what? For a paltry bauble, not worth even one bare guinea ! 

“What inducement, my lord, could prompt me to the crime of 
which I stand accused? It was not for its intrinsic value, for I 
never tried to convert it to money ; it was not as a memorial of her 
I adored, for I was ignorant that I possessed it; and memorials 
are valuable only, for the free spirit and the loving heart that be- 
stows them. Could I have distressed her mind, and endangered 
my life for so valueless a thing? I appeal to you, my lord and 
jurymen, is it probable—is it even possible ? 

‘* My lord, around me I behold many who have known me from 
my birth—who have watched me in my infancy—amused me in my 
childhood—instructed me in my youth, and companioned me since. 
I appeal to them—to all—if they ever knew an action of my life 
that savoured of guilt—(I refer not to errors of the head, nor im- 
prudences of youth)—if they ever knew else than truth fall from 
my lips—if they ever saw in me even the dawning of dishonesty. 
I appeal to them if they ever knew me to break any of those minor 
conventional rules which are violated daily, and the breaker thinks 
of himself not the less lightly for it, nor do his neighbours censure 
him. This is the first crime that ever was imputed to me. 

‘Let me ask, my lord, who is my accuser? Not the lovely one 
whose reliquary I am said to have robbed : no! she never accused 
me—never suspected me. Were I to suffer the extreme penalty | 
of the law—were I made the gaze of the wonder-loving rabble— | 
my body cold and lifeless—the jest of the million, would she ever 
believe that I had robbed her. No! Though tongues should re- 
vile my name, she would defend my memory. Who, then, is my 
accuser? There he is, my lord, I point at him; and beside him 





stands the chief supporter of his allegation. Is it not strange that 
both affect a sickness which troubles not their blood—to shield their 
faces from the broad gaze of a too-much excited people. See them 
now! Behold how they turn their eyes on each other, and mark 
how they quail! 

“My lord, young as I am, ignorant of the ways of man, of 
the passions which awake his hate or rouse his revenge, yet I 
have read some passages in the great book ofnature. Excuse this 
digression, for it nay be the last time that I shall ever address you 
or this assembly. Since my earliest days I have been a curious ob- 
server of the human face. I have watched the zephyrs which 
smooth the cheek, and the storms which distort the features; I have 
seen the innocent smiling in the sunbeam, and the guilty frowning 
at the moonlight: at the mere insinuation of a dishonourable ac- 
tion, I have discovered a blush suffuse the cheek of innocence: at 
the direet charge of crime I have beheld the unabashed stare, and 
heard the loud denial of the guilty. 

“Tread a story once, my lord, which seemed so unnatural, that 
I could scarcely credit it, yet it was vouched for as one of great 
verity. The position in which I now stand calls it afresh to my 
mind. I will not fatigue you, my lord, nor the jury, with the de- 
tails, for I fear I have already trespassed too long upon your pa- 
tience ; but indulge me, while I glance at its most striking points. 
Its recital may neither change the verdict of the jury, nor mitigate 
the sentence of the law. 

“Tt is an Italian story, and ran thus:—Two brothers of noble 
race, grew up together rivals in their father’s love; the elder re- 
ceived most favour, for he wasof an open, generous nature, yet of a 
truant disposition. It was remarked, that the younger, seeing this, 
would often deeply ruminate, and sometimes seek cause of quarrel, 
for he was of a peevish, some said of a malignant and revengeful 
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they lived apparently as brothers should live—in amity. One day 
they went together, unattended, to the fields with falcons. At 
evening the younger returned alone, seemingly bewildered in mind 
and grieved in heart. Immediately he sought his father’s presence, 
and told, with many circumstances which bore the marks of truth, 
that his elder brother was drowned. He said, as one of their fal- 
cons was returning with its quarry, it alighted upon a branching 
tree which overhung the Arno; and, disobedient of the well- 
known summons, it would not leave its perch to seek its master’s 
hand, for it loved not the jesses that bound it there. Enraged at 
this, the brother climbed the tree, to bring down the erring bird ; 
venturing upon too weak a branch, it broke, and he fell down into 
the stream—and never rose again. That night the body was found, 
and, after the usual preparations was interred, not one for a mo- 
ment deeming the tale untrue. Mark me, the Italian's crime was 
murder ; mine is said to be theft—there is no similarity in our cases. 
The sequence can affect no one here. 

“‘ The burial over, the first violence of grief had subsided in every 
heart, save in that of the surviving brother—his lamentations con- 
tinued loud and long. At length his mind became more serene and 
he sought the fresh air of heaven; but at times he was dejected, 
and seemed to fear to gaze upon the beautiful blue sky, and the 
sun careering like a divinity athwart it. The first time the erring 
falcon saw him, it pounced upon his head, and but for speedy aid, 
would have done him serious injury. Never stood he before that 
bird, but its rounded eye would flash with anger, its wing ruffle, 
and its talons contract, as if it sought revenge, yet wherefore none 
could guess. At length, one who said that in signs he could read 
not only remote events, but even deeds that had been done, and 


———‘ Murther, thorgh it have no tongue, will speak 
With most miraculous organ.’ 


“That strange revealments were oftentimes made by dull and 
voiceless things : 

* Stones have been known to move, and trees to speak ; 
Augurs and understood relations, have 

By magot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought forth 
The secret’st man of blood * 

“From this bird’s unwonted manner, the sign-reader suspected 
that a wrong had been done ; the grave was opened ; and, examin- 
ing the skull, a nail was found to have pierced it, which still was 
sticking there. Comparing the mark of the falcon’s talon on the 
head of the living brother, with the place of the nail on that of the 
dead, they were found to correspond. 

“This revealment being so miraculously made, the father in pri- 
vate questioned his guilty son, whose words for a time, strongly 
denied all knowledge of the act, but on his face was written in 
legible characters, the guilt of his soul. The father seeing this, 
directly taxed him with the crime of fratricide. At length, con- 
science-stricken, he confessed, that, stung with jealousy, revenge 
took the masterdom of his heart, and, having heard that murders 
had been committed even as he murdered his brother—he thirsted 
for his blood, and shed it. Seeing him dead, and feeling unable to 
account for his sudden decease, he threw the body into the river, and 
broke the branch of a tree which overhung it, to give the seeming 
of accident to his unnatural crime. 

«My lord and jurymen, if in any heart in this assembly slumbers 
unknown crime—if any hand here has shed a brother’s blood—if 
any man here would rob a fellow-being of his life—mark me, my 
lord !—if any man here, I say here, my lord, would, by bearing 
false witness against his neighbour bring him to the scaffold, be- 
cause of an ignoble passion mastering his nature, let him think of 
the Italian brothers—let him tremble! Though his guilt be shut 
from the eye of man, yet there is an eye above that sees his inmost 
soul—gazing unwaveringly, eternally upon him—if such a man be 
here, let him think of the fate of the shedder of man’s blood. In the 
silent watches of the night, when the innocent are calmly sleeping, he 
may press his head upon the pillow to slumber, but not to sleep ; 
and in the vision of his fevered brain, his murdered friend will appear, 
and point to the doom—the terrible, awful, everlasting doom of the 
murderer. The horrid fantasy will torture him each night with a 
death more agonizing than that he inflicted on his victim. He will 
awake to fear the bright beams of day, and shun the eye of his 
fellow-man. Each step he treads is.ona voleano’s brink, and each 
moment may whir! him into the yawning, burning, boiling crater! 
Look there, my lord and jurymen, look there! behold! Gaze on 
that distorted face, that writhing frame ! see the bloodshot, bursting 
eyeballs—the frothing mouth—the pale, quivering ip! Mark the 
cold, thick, heavy drops, sliming that pallid brow. He is my accu- 
ser! A judgment isonhim. Lo! heaven has revealed the false 
witness—the perjured man—the murderer of the guiltless. I am 
innocent—I am innocent! God of truth and justice, thy will be 
done !” 

As Lachlan Montrose concluded this eloquent and impassioned 
address, Kidston swooned away, and McLeitch endeavoured to 
escape from the court, but was arrested. The greatest agitation 
prevailed. Some wept—some cried “He is innocent !” and some, 
borne away by the resistless torrent of his eloquence, gave vent to 
their feelings in loud applause, and shouted—* Perjury! perjury !” 
The officers of justice were unable to contro! their own feelings, or 
calm those of the spectators. As fleetly as sound, the news reached 
the throng who besieged the door of the hall. Their exclamations 
rent the air with deafening noise ; while at every pause was heard, 
by those within, the cry of “ Death to Kidston, the perjurer !”— 
“Give him up to us!”—* He is a murderer!"”—* Hang him !”— 
‘Without judge or jury, hang him!” Without and within all was 
confusion ; the repeated commands of the court for silence were 
unheeded ; it was ascene unparalleled. The parties most deeply 
interested, both for joy or for wo, were unheard, if not unseen, in 
the tumult of feeling which prevailed. 





temper, The elder always soothed him rather than provoked, and 





At length, order being in a measure restored, Lachlan Montrose 
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was scen standing in the very same position as that in which he 
concluded his speech, and Agnes Monteith clinging to him, both as 
pale and motionless as if they were transformed to marble. There 
was a sublimity in the spectacle! Here stood two beings as pure 
in heart as their Maker gave it, triumphing by their moral aspect 
in the very extremity of their wo, over a deep-laid scheme of vil- 
lany and fraud. It was a divine interposition! Not a tear stood 
in the eye of either—not a feature was disturbed—they seemed the 
personification of innocence and loveliness entwined. At length 
a sigh escaped from Agnes, and restored Lachlan to conscious- 
ness. She now hid her head in his bosom and sobbed aloud, while 
he, by many mute and nameless tendernesses endeavoured to as- 
suage her feelings. The accuser and his accomplice were for the 
moment forgotten, while my lord rose, still greatly excited, and with 
broken accents said, (his hand instinctively raised his hat to his 
head,) “It does not appear to the court that there is yet sufficient 
proof of the prisoner’s innocence to overturn the verdict of the jury, 
or delay the sentence of the law.” 
‘My lord,” said the advocate of the accused, “ where are the 
witnesses ? let them be re-produced.” 
Kidston still lay upon the floor, none knowing or caring to know 
whether he lived or not. But at this moment, a stout, open-faced 
countryman, who with an iron grasp held McLeitch by the collar, 
demanded in a loud voice, “Speak out, you scoundrel! hae ye na 
sworn to a d——d lee about that weel-fared fallow there? Tell me, 
or I’ll knock ye're teeth down ye’re throat, you villain !” 
While the court were calling the brawny Scot to order, McLeitch 
confessed, in a low tone, ‘‘I am perjured and he is innocent !” 
Kidston, who had been raised upon a chair, now slowly opened 
his eyes, and said, unconsciously, “‘ Hanged innocently ! McLeitch 
kens it—put the ring into his pocket—bade him—he’s dead—too 
late to confess. Drink—cards—gaming—all lost. Agy, puir bairn— 
hanged too!—Mercy!” Thus saying, he expired. McLeitch was 
conducted to jail. Jachlan Montrose was discharged from the bar. 
He and Miss Monteith were borne by the exulting people to the 
door, where they were placed in an open carriage, and drawn home 
by their friends. The whole town was alive with joy—the bells 
rang a merry peal—bonfires blazed in every street, and every voice 
breathed a prayer for the happiness of the lovers, and muttered a 
curse, both loud and deep, on their accusers. 
Lachlan Montrose is now united to Agnes Monteith, and they 
are blessed with all the comforts that earth can bestow. 

















ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 





THE CROISSY YEW. 


Tue Croissy Yew is a little tale, full of freshness and interest. 
We will let our readers judge of it by an analysis, and some 
extracts. 

“T will tell you, sir, why I come every evening to smoke my pipe 
under the Croissy yew.” 

So begins the tale. In 1812, the narrator, who had escaped the 
conscription, by entering college, which he had since left, did not 
know what to do with himself. Meantime, he amused himself by 
climbing up into a huge yew tree, and casting his eyes over the sur- 
rounding country. One moonlight evening, when at his post, he 
overheard a conscript, who was bidding adieu to his sister and his 
betrothed. The latter wept. The more resolute sister said, 

“ Have you not got a colonel? him whoenlisted you? Well! go 
and find your colonel, throw yourself on your knees, and say, ‘My 
lord, I don’t want to go away—I don’t want to be killed. There 
are my sister and a wife, who cannot live without me, and who are 
going to throw themselves into the river. Beat me, colonel, put me 
in prison, but don’t make me go away! Long live the emperor! 
He’s a noble fellow! Let him leave me in peace, and go about his 
business! Colonel, Iam a man and a free one, and I have no right 
to leave my sister Christine, who won’t have me to quit her; and 
who will hate you, colonel, if you make me go off!’ 

The brother smiled at his sister’s eagerness, and told her he must 
have a substitute, and money to pay him. 

“Well,” said Christine, “I will give you every thing I've got. 
My gold cross, my ear-rings, my silk neck-kerchiefs, my collerettes; 
in a word, all my trinkets, to him who will consent to go.” 

** All that does not amount to the price ofaman,” replied Eugene. 

Christine reflected awhile, and said, catching her brother’s arm, 

“Well! I am well worth a man—worth more than a man—oh, 
certainly Iam! I will give myself, then. I will tell somebody or | 
other, ‘Go in my brother’s place, and [ will be your wife. You see || 
I am pretty—a little spoiled, but what matters that? I will love 
you so, if you will save my brother! Oh, yes! I swear by the 
golden cross, in which is some of my mother’s gray hair, I would 
willingly marry him who would devote himself to you.” 

At evening, as they were seated at their humble meal, without 
being able to touch it, and looking tearfully at each other, some one 
knocked at the door. 

“Come in,” said the young man, hastily drying his eyes. 

An old sergeant made his appearance, saying, 

“Health! Is the conscript Eugene Leven here?” 

“Yes, sergeant.” 

“There,” said the soldier, throwing a letter on the table. 

Eugene read slowly at first, but afterwards devoured the paper, 
It was his discharge in due form. He looked at the old soldier with 
astonishment. 

“That means that your place is taken, conscript. It’s a pity, 
though ; for your mustaches would have sprouted with a little gun- | 
powder. But enough, you are happy now—farewell.” 

And he was going away. 

“Oh, the devil!” said he, as he returned, “Christine Leven—is 
that your sister? Where is your sister?” 

“Here,” said Eugene, pointing to Christine, who was pale with 











joy and emotion. 
“This one is for you, miss;” and he threw a second letter on the 


| ear, dear reader, with the repetition of the pains and sufferings of an 


| 
| 











tion, crumpling the letter in her hands, and gazing fixedly on the 
table. ; 

“What is the matter, what is the matter?” said Eugene. “ Dear 
Christine, let us see that letter? Selfish being that I am, I never 
thought of it. Let me see who dares to write to you? +What does 
all this mean?” 

And he ran over the letter hastily. 

“Oh, read it aloud,” said Christine, “its the same to me! Good 
heavens! this is but just?” . 

Eugene read aloud. 

“* Miss—I ask nothing—I go away without making any terms—I 
take your brother’s place; you need him, and no one needs me. 
But I am honest and love you, ever since I saw you weep. I send 
you a ring of my mother’s. If you have pity upon me, you will 
take the golden cross, in which is some of your mother’s gray hair, 
and which glitters on your neck in the moonlight, this evening you 
will place it in the crevice of the large yew tree, near the branches. 

| I will get it to-morrow morning ; then you will wait two years, and, 

| if I am not dead, I will bring it back. Will you remember what 

| you swore on thatcross? Farewell.” 

| ‘What does this mean?’ said Eugene, slowly. ‘“ How could 
any one know? Sergeant, do you understand this?” 

| * Some fellow on the look-out near you.” 

“Why then did he not come to us frankly ?” answered the young 

man. “What a way of obliging is this!” 
| “Ah,” said the soldier, “ there’s the thing! one’s afraid of being 
treated as a spy; and, then, when one is young, and timid, and all 
full of romantic sentiments! one knows how to write and is afraid 
to talk, for want of practice; that’s it!” 

Eugene shook his head. 

“ Soldier!’ cried he, “your hand! I will not have this substi- 
tute—my sister shall not be sacrificed—I will go with you. See!” 
And he took up his discharge, and prepared to tear it in pieces. 

Christine stopped him. 

“But what if I want to have him?” said she. “ After all, it’s a | 
fine action on his part. And then he goes without making any | 
terms—and then he is unhappy—and then I have no other means 
of keeping you—and then I want to be in love with him! He did 
well, however, in not showing himself—one might have regretted 
him too much. I will take the cross—but I should like to know— 

| sergeant, have you seen him ?” 

“Yes, now and then.” 

“Well! he is not hump-backed, or bandy-legged, is he?” 

“A good joke! Is the French army recruited with such sort of | 
stuff under the little corporal? Is it not composed of individuals | 
irreproachable as to their persons, and no fools as to morality ?”’ 

“Ts he a man of worth?” asked Eugene. 

“Very much so, I answer for it.” 

“Well, sir soldier,” said Christine, removing from her graceful | 
neck the cross with the black riband which supported it; “ tell him | 
that he has done well; and place this cross in the hollow of the | 
great yew; and then, say nothing more to him, but do not quit him, | 
do you hear! and try to come back with him, to tell me, ‘ There he | 
is, it is he himself, he is worthy of you.’” 

Eugene and Louise looked on, without being able to speak. The | 
grenadier rose, took off his cap, received the cross, wiped away a | 
tear, and said, Enough!” 

Christine turned to her brother and future sister. She was no 
longer the same person. Her character had assumed a more serious 
hue. She told Louise, “I, too, am betrothed; the pledge of my 
faith is in the hands of a soldier of the guards.” 

A year afterwards Eugene had to leave his home. The enemy 
was in France, and he would not have accepted a substitute now if 
he could have found one. At Montereau his life was saved by a 
lieutenant of carabineers. As this officer informed him that he had 
no family, Eugene invited him home to his own. 

Charles, such was his name, soon won Christine’s favour ; but she 
had plighted her troth to her brother's substitute, and she was faith- 
ful to him. Then Charles handed her the golden cross, and told 
her that it was he, who, a poor collegian, ashamed of the noble ac- 
tion he was about to perform, went away without seeing her, and 
finally rose to the rank of lieutenant. 

“ At present, sir,” continued the narrator, “‘we aremarried. The 
sergeant died at Waterloo. Eugene and myself have prospered in 
the world ; we live in that little red and white house you see yonder, 
and I go every evening to smoke my pipe under the Croissy yew.” 
aia 














ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





A FEW SUFFERINGS OF A CONVALESCENT. 
* Me miserable—which way shall | fly 1”—Milton. 


Pernaprs some hapless initiated one, who, like myself, may have 
been afflicted with an unyielding and tenacious illness, will sigh re- 
sponsively to my present complaint—not the detail of a malady, with | 
its concomitant symptoms of throbbing pulse, aching head, deranged 
system, and the “thousand natural shocks that flesh is heir to;” nora 
description of the contents of Pandora’s box poured into the “golden 
bowl” of one poor mortal, until the “silver cord be loosed, and the 
pitcher broken at the fountain.” It is not my design to weary your 


invalid, but to claim your commiseration for a convalescent—one 
whose nerves (alas! the day that discovered to my conviction that || 
I too had nerves!) were in such a state of sensitive apprehensiveness, 
that every touch of alarm jarred them into agitation and melancholy— 
one who had “no music in his soul,” and whose thoughts, like 
“sweet bells jangled out of tune and harsh,” yielded harmony to 
none, and nought but misery and discontent to himself!—hating the 
light of day—hating his fellow-man—and at times loathing his own 
wretched existence!—whose benevolence was changed to gall— 
and whose whole outward world was darkened, from the shadow of 
his own mind resting upon it! Flowers might shoot up in his path, 
yet he regarded them not—even the rose of Sharon and the jily of 


to wander and toil. The flush of morning had no charm, for it 
brought not hope! the close of evening no beauty, for with it came 
sadness and the forebodings of evil. 

This seems the language of a selfish hypochondriac; yet those 
who have experienced it, know that this state of feeling is often the 
——— effect, upon an active mind, of protracted, treacherous 

ness. 

But now—ah, now! in the fulness of nfy heart let me acknow- 
ledge, that I am recovering, in spite of “hope deferred!’ The earth 
presents to me a new picture. I have tasted of thy sweet foumtain, 
Bimini! The fresh air is delightful ; the busy hum touches pleasantly 
my ear, and all things wear a clear and delicious aspect! Yer stil! 
the organic construction of my frame will tremble at much excite- 
bility, my serenity become disturbed at being told “how ill I look!’ 
The torture, the exulting maliciousness of such an address to an in- 
valid, merits a twofold return to those who inflict it; and the old 
revered Connecticut “blue law’’ of immersion, would be a most mild 
and equitajle punishment—particularly iLit were necessary to break 
through the ice to perform the refreshing ablution. 

Not long since, after a period of suffering and exhaustion, ! walked 
out with a feeling of confidence and buoyancy I had not known in 
many months, when an old friend accosted me with—‘ Good hea- 
vens! what has been the matter? You look as though you had just 
arisen from the grave!’ I became suddenly choked with a feeling of 
depression and disappointment. I was grave all day after the en- 
counter. “ After all,” said I, internally, “1 have been deceiving my- 
self. I am not much better. Why do I struggle from year to year, 
grasping at hope? I shall never get well!’ 

After many days, the impression of this friendly greeting was 


|| weakened, and once more I fearfully ventured forth. Again, an ac- 


quaintance, in the act of passing, stared at me aghast, as though an 
apparition had crossed his vision. “Oh! ah! Mr.--Mr. W——, is it 
possible this is you? Well, I am glad to see you still alive. The last 
time we met, I verily thought I should soon be called upon to write 
your epitaph,” (my friend is a poet,) “and to select an appropriate 
spot for an obelisk to perpetuate the memory of , who depart- 
ed this life ——.”” I suddenly turned away, overcome at his heartless 
jesting. I grew worse immediatel y—felt my pulse—and was in doubt 
whether to sce the doctor cc not. Continuing on my way, however, 
slowly and despondingly, and reasoning myself into some degree of 
composure, my own pity was fearfully awakened by the sight of a 
| lady, a much-valued acquaintance, who seemed to be exceedingly 
| melancholy! 

“My dear madam,” said I, stopping to shake her hand, “what 
has become of your merry countenance?’ “Alas! my friend,” 
said she, “I could not be merry and look at you—if my face ex- 
pressed my feelings, they were shocked at the alteration in yourown 
appearance. Have you been long out of health ? What is your com- 
plaint?”’ said she, appearing most kindly interested. “1 have been ill ; 
butI believe I am getting better,” returned I faintly, and feeling at 
that moment, that I was most certainly a dying man. I was suddenly 
seized with a dizziness—the rushing noise of a conch-shell was ia my 
ears, and, hurrying home, I threw myself on a sofa, groaning in the 
utter desolation of spirit, ‘Oh, for alodge in some vast wilderness !"’ 
Surely the face of friendship is as the multitudinous sea wherein 1 
behold my own haggard visage evéry whtre reflected. The lady's 
words—the prescription which she entreated me to take, still rung in 
my memory like the stave of an old song, which one wearies of, 
yet still it recurs. “ [twas a remedy that her grandmother had ob- 
tained from an Indian woman, whe lived on the borders of Lake 














|| Michigen, long after the revolutionary war. It was most efficacious 


in all affections of the chest, and persons apparently in the last stage 
of consumption were often benefited, and sometimes entirely re- 
stored by the use of this prescription. Therefore,” she continued, 
“let me insist upon your trying it.” For three or four wearisomedays 
and restless nights, my thoughts and dreams were a chaos of min- 
gled horrors. Consumption—the dark grave—and all “ the skeletons 
of things that ere,” haunted my soul, until from the very depths of 
it I exclaimed, ‘‘ Would that the Everlasting had not set his canon 
*gainst self-slaughter!” and many, many times seriously resolved 
to anticipate my fate, by setting aside this awful admonition. From 
these and similar fits of gloom and despondency, I was at last 
aroused by the soothing voice of a beloved sister; one more kindly 
considerate than many of her sex, who calmly and sweetly persevered 
in reasoning with me upon the causeless indulgence of such morbid 
reflections ; who, by a constant cheerfulness, a most assiduous and 
devoied care, studied to subvert the pernicious effects of mistaken 
condolence, and at length succeeded in subduing the exquisite irn- 
tability of my nervous system ; and, thanks to her unremitting kind- 
ness! with the gradual return of health, the vigour of mind is also 
restored. Ah, boast not of the triumph of mind over bodily infirmity! 
Is it not night when the sun sets? And now let me beseech thee, 
reader, if the spring of human kindness still leaps in thy heart in its 
limpid and original purity, do not, do not, tell an invalid, “ how like 
a skeleton he looks!” Say not to a poor unhappy visionary, (alias 
dyspeptic,) composed of vapour, mist and earth, whose breath is the 
exhalations of the dismals—whose gloomy “ignis fatuus”’ spirit flits 
about in weariness and discontent—wretched in its own misguided 
wanderings and the cause of mischief to those who would watch 
and follow its benighted fantasies—say not such a one, “Gracious 
heaven, how ill you look !—you are so changed !—I am surprised to 
see you still living! When we last met, I thought you were fast has- 
tening to ‘the undiscovered country, from whose bourne no traveller 
returns!’”’ 

One in the con§idenée of unimpaired strength, knows not the cruelty 
of this mode of dddress to the sufferer. To the firm in health, all things 
are well! To the merry heart, the earth is all a smile. But let these 
remember, that “ affliction springeth not forth of the dust!” ¥. 








AGE NOT CONSIDERED HONOUEABLE.—A celebrated actress of Vi- 
enna, who recently incurred the censure of the public, petitioned 
the emperor of Austria to protect her from what she termed a cabal. 
The emperor promised to do so, and by his presence at the theatre 
averted the storm that had been raised against her. She waited 





the valley were but as thorns to his irritable temperament. To 
whose morbid and gloomy reflections the eye of love seemed estran- 
ged, the hand of friendship cold, the sound of jest and laughter hor- 
rible! the whole human family but a race of soulless, plodding be- 











‘able, but stopped short as he saw Christine trembling with agita- 








ings, and nature a desert and a wilderness in which they are doomed 


upon his majesty to thank him; but she withdrew from the audience 
with evident symptoms of dissatisfaction. On this circumstance 
being mentioned to the sovereign, he laughed and said, “I know the 
reason ; I said to her—it must be confessed, madame, that you and 
I are both growing old.” 











































































THE MURDESERED CZAR. 

“ Pani caused the corpse of his father, Peter the third, to be taken up and 
brought to the , to receive similar honours with that of the empress his 
wife. Prince Baratinsky and Count Alexius Orloff, two of the murderers of 
the unfortunate czar, were fixed on to officia'e as chief mourners. The im 
rial crown was placed on the coffin of Peter; and over both was the following 
inscription in Russ—‘ Divided in life, united in death.’ In presence of the as- 
sembled court, and amidst sable hangings, lighted tapers, and all the solemnity 
of imperial wo, the two mourners their station. Orloff, whose werves 
were strong, endured the scene unshaken ; but his companion fainted beneath 
his emotions.”—Mavor’s Universal History. 

** Nothing bot lifeless flesh and bone, 
‘hat could not do me ill; 
And yet | feared him all the more, 
For lying there so still; _ 
There was a manhood in his look 
That murder could not kill !"— Thomas Hood. 
A pax procession from the tomb 
The body of their monarch bore, 
With blazing torch and sable plume, 
Infolded in his shroud of gore. 
From turret and from tower, the toll 
Of chiming bells rose on the air, 
While, muffled in his dusky stole, 
The holy man knelt down in prayer. 


What stately figure joins the train, 
And aan A walks behind the bier— 
Whose heneiey spirit strives in vain 
To check the unavailing tear ? 
His funeral garb, and lordly tread, 
The mourner and the czar proclaim; 
To follow the unconscious dead 
Unto his regal dome, he came. 


When nearer to the palace proud 
The mourners drew in dark array, 
The princely weeper said aloud, 
Unto the multitude, ‘‘ Make way !”’ 
Like flashing waves before the prow, _ 
The mourners thronging round, divide ; 
And solemnly they enter now _ 
The lofty dwelling-place of pride. 


The chandelier and lamp threw light 
On every object in the hall; 
An? darker than the wing of night 
The hangings were upon the wall. 
The czar, while serfs in mean attire, __ 
And crested knights their homage paid, 
Upon the coffin of his sire 
The diadem of empire laid. 


In presence of the courtiers then, 
ith downcast eye and timid look, 

Reluctantly two noblemen 

Their station by the coffin took. 
The hue of fear and flush of shame, 

By turns were painted on their cheeks; 
The tremor of each iron frame 

The agony of guilt bespeaks. 


The taper shed a ruddy glare 
Upon the features of the dead, 
Whose gory beard and clotted hair 
In all awoke a thrill of dread. 
Ah! fearfully the brow was still 
Contorted by the pang of death ; 
Vain psmp with dust accorded ill 
Forsaken by its vital breath. 


Why sits that ghastly watcher by 

The corse, with frenzy in his gaze? 
The frightful wildness of his eye 

The storm within his breast betrays. 
He looks upon the pall and shroud 

With face as stainless marble pale ; 
Afraid the sleeper to the crowd 

Would teli the heart-appalling tale. 


The mystic pencil cannot paint 
The aspect which his features wore, 
When reft of consciousness, and faint 
He sunk exhausted on the floor. 
Awaking from the swoon, with hands 
Outspread for aid, the ruffian cried, 
“The sheeted victim vengeful stands, 
With arm uplifted by my side!” 


Those startling words* his guilt reveal, 
His bosom wildly thrills with fear ; 
The shriek of death, and vain appeal 
To stony hearts, ring in his ear. 
The cup he bade the monarch drain, 
With poison fraught, he now beholds, 
And clenches in his hand again 
The napkin with its bloody fulds. 


Ah! phantoms unallied to earth, 

Which other eyes cannot discern, 
Are mocking, with their hellish mirth, 

The flames which in his bosom burn! 
In vain the mind-destroying bowl 

Was brought, his anguish to allay, 
No draught will ever from his soul 

The stain of murder wash away! 
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MEMOIRS OF A SENSITIVE MAN ABOUT TOWN. 


MY FIRST PLAY-TICKET. 


Tere are, perhaps, few play-going people who do not retain 


and cherish some vivid recollections of the sensations and impres- |! 
Those which T |! 


sions produced by their first visit to the theatre. 


experienced on that occasion, are still as fresh in my memory as it |! 


the incident had occurred but yesterday ; and, as a brief description 
of them may serve to elicit a smile from those who are somewhat 
less sensitive than the writer, I beg leave to devote the present 
article to that subject. 

It is needless to remind the reader that a village rustic could not 
have possibly formed any adequate conception of the interior of a 
metropolitan theatre. But having frequently, during the first fort- 
night of my apprenticeship, expressed a wish to witness the repre- 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. sentation of a play, my master’s son, George, whom I have before 


spoken of, kindly offered to be my chaperon, at the same time treat- 
ing me to a gallery ticket for the Federal-street theatre. The 
Haymarket theatre, a large pile of combustible materials, was then 
in existence, near the foot of the Mall, but was not open. I had 
read very few dramatic pieces, and knew nothing of Shakspeare, 
except from such selections as had found their way into our village 
school-books, the most popular of which was Noah Webster's 
“Third Part of an American Institute of the English Language.” 





which I frequently shed tears of -———I cannot tell what kind of tears 
they are)—contains several dramati¢ scenes, from the best authors, 
which were occasionally tolerated in our village schools, notwith- 


parents, who trembled for the morals of their children, and insisted 
that the Bible was the sole legitimate school-book, and the only 
one suitable for teaching the art of reading to the rising generation. 
In support of this opinion, they resorted to arguments somewhat 
similar to those which have been perhaps erroneously attributed to 
the Caliph Omar, in excuse for destroying the Alexandrian library : 
viz. “If the books contained doctrines in agreement with the Koran, 
they were of course and unr ry. If they were op- 
posed to the Koran, they were blasphemous, and ought to be burnt.” 

In several of these dramatic dialogues, I had myself figured as a 
star in the school—especially in that of ‘Hunks and Blithe,” in 
which I personated the miser, with his “long, ill-shapen coat, which 
had been in the fashion five times since it was new, and never was 





applause as Cassius, in his quarrel with Brutus, and also as young 
Juba, in the scene with Syphax. In the character of old Hunks, 
however, which was my crack part, I never failed to set the whole 
| school in a roar of laughter, which was considered, by many honest, 


| smiling in the meeting-house during divine service! But I am old, 
| garrulous, and prone to digression. 


the benefits were all over; when Messrs. Powell and Harper, the 
managers, “ by particular desire,” announced the tragedy of Mac- 
beth, “ with all the original music!” The part of the murderer, 
| usurper and tyrant was to be sustained by Mr. Rutly, a tragedian 
| of some notoriety at that period; and Mrs. Powell, a first-rate 
actress, was to appear as Lady Macbeth. The private character 
of this lady was irreproachable; as a wife and a mother she was 
peculiarly exemplary, and was consequently much respected and 
caressed by the nobility of Boston. Start not, gentle reader ; for 
at that period, the literary emporium had its nobility, and my mas- 
ter, Colonel Ragewell, was one of them; and that young sprig of 
aristocracy, his youngest son, was my companion on the occasion 
to which I allude. 

As before intimated, I had no more idea of the interior of a play- 
house, and still less of the scenery and machinery of the stage, than 
I had of the mosque of St. Sophia at Constantinople, the vatican at 
| Rome, or the ancient labyrinth of Crete ; and I followed my wild, 
harum-scarum young companion up the dark, spiral staircase, which 
led, and which doubtless still leads, to the gallery of the theatre 
just mentioned, opening from Franklin-street, with every nerve and 
pulse attuned to an intensity of curiosity and anticipation. We 
were the first in the house, which was just being lighted by a smut- 
ty-faced fellow, with a small torch attached to the extremity of a 
long wand. Gas was unknown in those days ; but a plentiful sup- 
ply of spermaceti candles, sustained in splendid scrolls and branches, 
threw a dazzling lustre around the imposing auditory. 

It seemed to me—novice as I was—that the interior of the spa- 
cious edifice was divided into two parts by a green curtain of enor- 


| tered a theatre. It was near the close of the dramatic season, and 








plore the mysteries which it doubtless concealed from my view. 
We took our seats in front, where we were shortly surrounded by 
a dozen or more of reckless young dogs, with whom my companion 
appeared to be on terms of the greatest intimacy; and who, as I 
| afterward learned, had joined him by appointment, to enjoy, not the 
play, but its effects on “‘ the green bumpkin with the eelskin queue.” 
| We all formed a little squad on the front seat of the gallery, where 
| we were soon flanked, right and left, by a motley, noisy rabble, 
| comprising both sexes, various ages, and all complexions, from 
| snowy white to sooty. In the meantime, the boxes and pit below us 
began to glow with life and animation, interspersed with the smiles 
of beauty and the splendour of fashion. My master, with his mother, 
sisters and daughter, occupied the front seat of the O. P. stage-box, 
in full view of his aspiring son, and almost directly before us. 
| Ina situation so novel, with all my rustic timidity kept in a state 
| of constant alarm and perturbation by the uncouth noises and dia- 
| bolical clamours which assailed me on every side, there is no won- 
| der that I unconsciously displayed a wildness of aspect correspond- 
| ing with the bewildered state of my mental faculties. This, com- 
| bined with repeated involuntary exclamations of wonder, soon sub- 
jected me to the coarse jests of the lawless crew by which I was 
surrounded, and furnished ample food for the merriment of my | 
| friend George and his reckless associates. Shrill cat-calls, Indian | 


| yells, shouts for music, and all the nameless jargon of a play-house | 
| gallery, almost distracted me ; and I bitterly repented my temerity | 
| in venturing into a situation so much at variance with my staid | 
| habits and quiet manners. But retreat was impossible, and I re- 
| solved to be patient. In the meantime, the most annoying of all 


| vocal annoyances, to a sensitive being of weak nerves and a deli- 
| cate ear, the tuning of discordant instruments in the orchestra, as- 
| sailed my senses, which were already sufficiently confused by the 
loud cries of “Hail Columbia !”"—* Yankee Doodle !’—« Moll 





* See vol. xxii. p. 112, Mavor. 





| Brooks !”—* Nancy Dawson !”—“ Throw him over!” ete., until 





This work—(over the dilapidated covers and dog-eared leaves of |) 


standing the solemn protests and denunciations of many picus || 


altered, and was a pretty good coat yet!” I had also acquired much || 


| pious zealots, as an enormity second only in depravity te that of || 


It was in the month of May, in the year 1801, that I first en- || 


mous dimensions ; and I felt an almost breathless curiosity to ex- | 


I became so completely bewildered, that I verily believe I should 
have thrown myself over into the pit, had not my laughing con- 
ductor by main strength held me fast to my seat. I grew more 
composed, however, as I gradually became more accustomed to the 
novelty of my situation; and by the time the musicians had exe- 
cuted a dozen bars of the overture, I was lost to every thing but 
the rich volume of harmony which arose from the orchestra. I had 
never heard music before! I was in eestacies—insensible to every 
| thing around me—and probably played many ridiculous antics, be- 

fore I awoke from my delirium, which was finally dissolved by the 


| boisterous laughter of those who had been watching my countenance 
| and listening to my involuntary expressions of pleasure and surprise. 
| At length the sound of a little bell from the other extremity of 
| the house announced something new. This was instantly followed 
by loud cries, from various quarters, of “* Down in front !”—“ Hats 
| off!” ete. The large green curtain was now rapidly drawn up, 
| amid the rumblings of distant thunder and sharp flashes of lightning ; 
and right behind it, in full view of the audience, stood three ragged, 
dirty, loathsome-looking creatures, with brooms in their hands ! 
These abject wretches, I naturally supposed, had just been em- 
ployed in sweeping that part of the house, and were thus acciden- 
tally exposed by the unexpected rising of the curtain. 

“Why don’t they run off?” I exclaimed to my laughing friend, 
who was winking to another scapegrace of about his own age. 
“Why don’t they run off !—they’ll be caught in a shower !” 

These words had scarcely escaped my lips, however, before I 
was struck dumb by another source of astonishment ! 
| Not anticipating, nor being in any respect prepared for the 
| widely extended rural prospect which had so suddenly burst upon 
| my view in the confusion of the moment, I supposed that the fur- 
| ther extremity of the house was entirely open, and that the Mall 
| and Common were actually and literally before me. 

* Isit possible that we are sonear the Mall ?” J involuntarily asked 
| aloud, which awakened such peals of merriment around me, that I 
i 





could not distinguish a single word that was uttered by the strange- 
looking creatures who were brandishing their brooms in the scene 
before me; and they finally disappeared without my understanding 
the nature of their business, or their object in showing themselves 
at all. On asking, however, I was given to understand that they 
were witches, a race of beings most potently believed in by the 
pious elders and gossips of my native village. 

In the next moment I heard a shrill whistle from below ; when, 
to my fresh astonishment, all the trees, and the hills, and the rocks, 
began to move, as if they were indeed bewitched! and before I 
could even look my surprise, the interior of a most splendid apart- 
ment, but totally unfurnished, was before me, while the commingled 
clamour of drums and trumpets almost deafened me. All this noise, 
it seems, was merely to announce the approach of royalty ; for in a 
few moments the room was nearly filled with gentry in splendid 
dresses ; not a soul of whom had a chair, or even a stool to sit on, 
but they all arranged themselves along in a row, like so many sol- 
diers in a militia-muster. One of them wore on his head a little 
brass hoop, notched and pointed on the upper edge, to represent a 
| “kingly crown.” 

Ba Who are these people?” I inquired of my companion, who 
| now seemed disposed to be more communicative, being probably 
| pleased with an opportunity of making a public display of his dra- 
| matic knowledge ; he therefore replied : 

“He in the centre, is Duncan, king of Scotland; on his right, 
| is his eldest son, Prince Malcolm; and next to him, is his brother, 
| Donaldbane ; the others are Lenox, Ross, chamberlains, etc. 
| 

| 

{ 

| 


‘ There’s one who seems hurt, supported by two others. Whois he?” 

“Hush ! let the king ask that question.” 

And sure enough, as soon as the musical flourish ceased, his ma- 
jesty did make the same inquiry, in the following terms: 

“What bloody man is that?” 

As the plot gradually developed itself, I began to take an inter- 

est in the dialogue ; and though I had never read the play, I had so 
| frequently met with selections from it, that many of its finest 
| Speeches were as familiar to me as my prayers ; but still the almost 
| magical changes of the scenery continually puzzled, while the re- 
| peated clapping of hands confounded me. 
Tn the third scene of the first act, when the three witches again 
| made their appearance, for the purpose of meeting Macbeth and 
| Banquo on the heath, I became too much excited to hear any of the 
| observations of my nearest neighbours. The entrance of the two 
| noble victors, was greeted by loud plaudits from the audience ; while 
their troops halted in the distance ; their gallant bearing, their in- 
terview with the witches, 


** So withered and so wild in their attire, 

Who stopped their way upon the blasted heath, 

With strange prophetic greetings.”* 
the consequent abstraction of the ambitious aspirant—the timely 
entrance of Macduff and Lenox, hailing him as Thane of Cawdor, 
all seemed so natural, and yet so wonderful, that I scarcely dared 
| to breathe, lest I should lose a word of the several speakers, or 
dissolve the illusive spell which at once bound and charmed me! 
Their subsequent interview with the grateful monarch, (whose gra- 
cious proposition to become his favourite’s guest for the night, al- 
| most persuaded me to be a loyalist,) next riveted my attention, 
| But the startling soliloquy of the stately and ambitious Lady Mac- 
| beth, at whose appearance the clapping of hands was louder and 
| longer than ever, was given with such thrilling effect, that I in- 
| stantly determined to put the “gracious Duncan” on his guard 
| against her nefarious and diabolical machinations. So completely 
| was I absorbed in this extravagant conception, that I was insensible 
| to every thing else ; and when she afterwards bade the king wel- 
, come to her castle, and he replied : 


| —————"“ Fair and noble hostess, 
We are your guests to-night ;” 


' T lost all command of myself, and shouted, to the extent of my voice, 
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* Don’t believe her. Don’t trust her! She intends tomurderyou !” 

This unexpected and gratuitous ebullition of loyalty and patriot- 
ism produced a sudden pause in the business of the scene, while an 
almost universal clapping of hands, mingled with laughter and hisses, 
rendered ‘“‘ confusion worse confounded.” This awoke me from 
my delirium ; when, burning with shame, I strove to hide my dimi- 
nished head from observation, by shrinking behind my merry com- 
panion. But even this poor favour was denied me, for I soon felt a 
pretty smart salute from a cudgel, on my right shoulder, while a 
rough voice thus accosted me : 

“Tf you don’t remain quiet, you young rascal, I'll send you to 
the watch-house.” 

My friend George and his mischievous associates now kindly in- 
terferec, and being intimate with this “Cerberus of the gods,” who 
was one of the constables of the gallery, soon convinced him that I 
was ‘‘a green one,” and intended no harm. At length, when the 
falling of the curtain at the termination of the first act, gave me 
time and opportunity for reflection, I keenly felt the awkwardness of 
my situation, and resolved to be more circumspect during the re- 
mainder of the performance. The incident, however, with several 
gratuitous embellishments, made a conspicuous figure in one of the 
newspapers of the next day, which contained a paragraph in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“Mrs. Powell, as Lady Macbeth, was greeted last night with much 
well-merited applause in almost every scene. But the most flat- 
tering testimony of all in her favour, according to our infurmant’s 
opinion, was bestowed by one of ‘the gods.’ In the sixth scene 
of the first act, where Lady Macbeth welcomes Duncan to her cas- 
tle at Inverness, a shrill voice from the gallery, evidently excited 


beyond discretion ‘by the very cunning of the scene,’ earnestly ex- || 


horted the king not to trust himself beneath the battlements of a 
traitoress, who had been for the last half hour plotting with her hus- 
band to take his life! This solemn and unexpected ‘ warning from 
above,’ produced a visible (or rather risible) effect on all parties ; 
but did not, it seems, prove any more successful in deterring Duncan 
from rushing on his fate, than did the warning of Calphurnia to the 
more ambitious Cesar.” 

During the brief interval which occurred between the first and 
second act, my incessant questions to those around me, elicited se- 
veral important items of information relating to the plot and inci- 
dents of the play before us, as well as some others connected with 
the general arcana of the histrionic art. But credulous simplicity | 
is ever easily imposed upon, and I swallowed many fictions which | 
were far less bitter in mastication than in digestion. In short, 
this bevy of juvenile “ choice spirits,” had been organized for the | 
express purpose of enjoying themselves at my expense, and I must | 


confess that 
“ They fool’d me to the top of my bent.” 


Among other wonderful feats of necromancy which they told me | 


would shortly be exhibited, there was a naked dagger (I had al- | 


ways an aversion to edge-tools) so cunningly contrived, that I 
could see it move from one side of the house to the other, without 
any visible human agency! Iwas then tu see the very identical 
poniards, with which Duncan, king of Scotland, had been murdered |i 


of order. Satisfied with arguments which a so much historical | 
knowledge, I consented to remain. 

Macbeth himself now entered, lighted by 4 fallow they called 
Seyton, or Satan, I could not well understand which ; the latter, how- 
ever, appeared to be the most probable, as the whole piece seemed 
to be made up of witchcraft and murder. A short conversation passed 
between the two generals, after which Banquo took his leave and 
went to bed. Macbeth then gave directions to his torch-bearer to 
order his mistress to get his drink ready, and to apprise him of the 
fact by striking on the bell, whether with a broomstick, or any 
other implement of the kitchen, I did not understand ; but I natu- 
rally inferred, that notwithstanding the previous carousals of the 
evening, the great warrior could not go to bed without his usual li- 
bation—perhaps a glass of hot whiskey-punch. But George inti- 
mated—and he was evidently conversant with such things—that 
Macbeth merely wanted a little “‘ Dutch courage” on this par- 
ticular occasion, as the business he had in hand was of a character | 
not exactly calculated to inspire one with true genuine yankee va- 
lour. That the lady herself was in the habit of drinking, there 
could be no doubt; for she shortly afterwards came forward, and 
unblushingly said, 


* ‘That which hath made them drunk, hath made me bold ; 
Wht hath quenched them, bath given me fire,” ete. 


Whether I erred or not in my conjectures, the servant proceeded 
on his message, with the additional injunction of going immediately to 
bed. No drink, however, of any description made its appearance ; 
nor did it seem requisite, for the cowardly assassin began to start, 
and stare, and stagger about the antiquated gallery, as if he had 
| already swallowed “a cup too much.” His eyes, at length, appear- 
| ed to be fixed upon the elevated circle in which we were seated, 
staring as if they would start from their sockets, while his limbs 
| and body seemed to be shaken by an ague! My curiosity was un- 
governable, and I inquired, 

“Do tell me, George, what ails the man?” 

‘He sees the ghost of that dagger I was telling you of. There! | 


look! see! How slow it moves! Don't ysu see it?” 
“No. Where? Point out the spot.” 
“There! Why, Perry, you must be blind! You see it, Tom— 


Dick—Harry, don’t you?” 

** Certainly—certainly,” 
| half a dozen others. ‘ Why, bless your soul, it is as plain as the 
| nose on your face!” meaning myself, who then was, and still am, 
far from being deficient in that sometimes inconvenient organ. 

* Just follow the direction of Macbeth’s eyes,” resumed George. | 
|| “There! Don't you see it now? The blade is bloody, and it 
| points to that door on our left!” 

Having always boasted of my excellent eyesight—(would to 
| .. en! could do so still !)—I now felt ashamed at not seeing what 
| was so palpable to every one else. I, therefore, affected a sudden | 
|| start, and exclaimed aloud, 

“Oh, yes! I see it now! What a curious contrivance! There! 
| I see it yet!” 

| To my inexpressible confusion, the actor instantly took up my 
| words, exclaiming, 





|| 


\| 


** I see thee yet, in form as palpable 
As this which now | diaw! 


| 


great error of all self-taught and practical men, to take for their 
guide the inadequate light oftheir own experience ; to distrust the 
testimony of the unlearned ; to consider as doubtful whatever they 
cannot demonstrate, and to reject as visionary whatever they can- 
not comprehend. My father evidently belonged to this class. His 
faith was directed by his judgment; and he derided the notion of 
ghosts, as a lingering relic of former superstiticns, at once idle 
and absurd. 

But my mother differed with my father on this, as well as on 
many other subjects. Her faith was not bounded by the narrow 
confines of human reason, nor contracted by the demonstrations of 
worldly science ; but extended to the marvellous and the mysterious, 
and was apparently based upon the broad principle, that all things are 
possible. Of the nature and character of ghosts, she knew nothing ; 
but she thought it the part of wisdom to believe too much rather 
than too little: and that in proportion to our want of knowledge, 
and the indistinctness of our conceptions, should be the measure 
|| of our fears and the strength of our faith. Hence it was, that in 
relation to the doctrine of apparitions, my mind, when a child, vi- 
brated between the two extremes of sturdy skepticism and implicit 
belief—now inclining to the one, now tending to the other. At 
night, if my memory serves me, I was secretly disposed to sub- 


| scribe to the faith of my mother, and admit the probability of ghosts. 


But in the daytime, the opinions of my father prevailed, and I coolly 
considered them, with all their adjuncts and et ceteras, as the mere 
humbugs of fancy, and for the time being, set them at defiance. A 
circumstance, however, occurred in my thirteenth year, which 
turned the scale effectually, and settled the question in my mind 
for ever. 

My father at that time resided on a farm, situated on the banks 


|| of the Walkill, at the distance of about six miles from the town of 





seapended Tom, Disk sad Hany, with | loitering about the town until the ringing of the evening bell sud- 


|| me 


| in the summer season, occasionally on foot. 


! looked round with no little surprise. 


distant valleys. 


| ble. 
|| gathering upon the hills. 





Berne, to which I was frequently despatehed on family errands, and 
I was an active pe- 
destrian of my age; and on these missions preferred walking, for 
| two reasons—it left me at liberty to take my own route, and at the 
same time to consult my leisure and inclinations by the way. It 
| afforded me, moreover, a plausible excuse for delaying my return 


until evening. 
On one occasion, I had so far forgotten myself, as to continue 


| denly reminded me of the lateness of the hour. I started, and 
The sun had already sunk 
| behind the mountains and the misty twilight was gathering in the 
I immediately set out for home, with a step quick- 
ened partly by a sense of delinquency and partly by the prospec- 
| tive darkness of the walk. The country was at that time compa- 


| ratively new, and in its aspect broken and wild. After ascending 


the rising grounds on the easteof the town, I looked back, and the 
| whole valley was covered with a bluish haze, through which a 

few scattered lights in the suburbs of the village were alone visi- 
I pushed rapidly on, for the shades of evening were now fast 
But on gaining the summit of the ridge, 
| I saw with delight the broad, full moon rising majestically before 
She had just emerged from behind the clouds that skirted 


|| the eastern horizon, and was throwing across the darkened land- 


. ' : 
several centuries ago. procured by the managers at an immense ‘Thou marshal ’st me the wey that I was going, i] 


expense, of course, from the palace of Holyrood, at Edinburgh, Aud cash cn tustremeat } seote ate! ait || scape a soft but checkered light. 
Or else worth all the reat! U see thee till ! | I continued briskly along until I reached the foot of the hill, when 


where they had been deposited and preserved for——I forget how 
many hundred years! But this was not all, the blades were to be | 
red with blood !—the real legitimate blood of royalty—a stain, which 


And on thy blade and — tgeon guts of blood 


Yhich was not so befor || the road branched off in different directions. The one was the 


The speaker here made along eenanpleen George said tome, || main, or valley road, as it was called ; the other, turning to the left, 





no chemical art or mortal power could eradicate! I could readily 
credit this part of the story ; for George had, more than once, heard 
me relate a legend of my own native village, where a “ like blush- 
ing witness of a by-gone murder” was still legibly visible on the 
floor of the very apartment—(in the parsonage-house, too)—where 
I myself was born! maugre all the scrubbing of my mother and 
sisters! After a display of the bloody daggers, and the coronation 
of the murderer, I was to witness a royal banquet, and the appear- 
ance of a real ghost !—or rather the lifeless body of a poor fellow, 
who, after a long imprisonment for debt, had that very day cut his 
own throat in the jail! This was no fiction; for I had seen the 
corpse in a court leading from Court-strect te the prison, that same 
morning. Hartshorn, the keeper of the jail—according to my ve- 
ritable informant—for the bonus of a hundred dollars, had consented 
to the bloody, and, as I thought, revolting exhibition! After that I 
was promised an incantation scene, ‘‘inadark and sulphurous cavern, 
within whose blood-besprinkled walls nought but witchcraft enters 
to consecrate her midnight frantic revels !” All these wonders, and 
many others, which I cannot now recollect, (not forgetting the “mo- 
ving grove,” which was to be seen deliberately walking from a place 
called Birnam to Dunsinane, a distance of I don’t know how many 
miles,) I was prepared to witness and anxiously waited for the rising 
of the drop-scene, which, as every body knows, represented the 
recent conflagrations of the very edifice in which we were so com- 
fortably seated. 

My suspense was not of long duration. The curtain, at length, 
was slowly drawn up, displaying a long antiquated gallery—(I had 
no idea of seeing such a one in so modern a building.) It was lighted 
by a queer-looking kind of a lamp, suspended from the ceiling. On 
each side was a range of doors, leading to sleeping apartments. 
Here a short colloquy took place between the gallant Banquo and 
his son, (the latter, however, was a girl,) from which I learned that 
the moon was down ; (she was full that very evening!) and that it 
was past twelve o'clock! Alarmed at this intelligence, having al- 
ways kept good hours, I suggested to George the propriety of has- 
tening home. But he flouted at the idea, proving by his own watch, 
(I had none,) that we had not yet been in the play-house one hour! 
and intimating that clocks and watches had not been invented at so 
early period as the reign of Duncan; the measurement of time being 


“You are certain, Perry, that you saw the dagger?” 

“To be sure I did! Do you think I am blind?” was my indig- 
nant reply. 
himself threw the lie back into my teeth : 

* There’s no such thing! 
Tis the bloody business which informe 
‘Thus to mine eyes.” 

It is needless to add that this gallery scene of ours was not quite 
so tragical as the gallery scene below. I joined in the laugh as 
the incident a th d times ; but ever afterwards took especial 
care not to see more than was actually visible, having read the fol- | 
lowing well-known couplet of Pope : 


* Por optics sharp it needs, | ween, 
To see what is not to be seen.” 





The sequel of the history of this eventful evening must be re- 
served for a future opportunity. PEREGRINE. 




















A NIGHT ADVENTURE, 
OR REMINISCENCES OF BY-GONE TIMES. 
ll TRUE STORY. 


My father was a man of strong sense and sound judgment; and | 
though not liberally educated, possessed much general information, | 
and much knowledge of the world ; and yet, strange as it may appear, | 
was decidedly skeptical on the subject of ghosts. He did not, in | 
fact, believe in their existence ; and was moreover unhappily dis- | 
posed to ridicule those who did. He had no faith in the miracles | 
of the present age. The laws of nature he considered as uniform 
and immutable, and to the imperfection of our senses, or the influ- | 
ence of the imagination, he attributed whatever appeared to be in- | 
compatible with those laws. He was well aware, too, of the natural | 
disposition of the human mind to magnify and exaggerate, and | 
hence was strongly inclined to coincide in opinion with the cele- | 
brated Sancho, that “ this world was strangely given to lying.” He 
had been a navigator in his younger days, and was a skilful mathe- 
matician. Hence he had acquired the habit of taking frequent and 
accurate observations; of measuring things by the scale and divi- 





then determined by hour-glasses, which were very liable to be out 


| ders, and of testing their truth by letters and figures. But it is the 


heartily as the rest, and have since laughed at the recollection of | 


But I had no sooner uttered the words, than Macbeth | 


\| led directly across a high range of rocky hills, and was but little tra- 





velled, in consequence of its roughness. I f d to 
| which I should take. I might get a chance ride upon the lower 


|| road, but the lateness of the hour rendered it rather improbable. 


| 


| 
| 
} 
} 
| 
} 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


|, The mountain path looked dark and lonely. The greater part of it 
| was through a thick but stinted growth of pines and cedars, imper- 
vious to the rays of either sun or moon. The distance, moreover, 


|| was near two miles across, and there was neither house nor human 


habitation by the way. But it had this advantage, it was a mile 
and a half the shorter of the two. I looked back and listened, in 
tke hope of hearing the sound of wheels returning from the town. 
But no sound was to be heard, save the shrill notes of the whip- 
poor-will, as they occasionally rung out from the thickets of the 
valley road. 

The moon, however, was now peering above the tops of the hills, 
and her friendly light determined my course. I brought my reso- 
lation to the sticking point, and turning to the left, with an air of 
confidence, bokily took the rougher and the shorter road. 

I soon reached the little stream that washed the foot of the moun- 
tain, and in a few minutes more was lost amid the shades of the 
pines that covered its steep and shaggy sides. ‘Though I had often 
travelled the road before, yet there were parts of it which now ap- 
peared mew, or as if seen for the first time. The rocks seemed to 
have increased in size, the acclivities to have become more steep 
and abrupt, and the pines and hemlocks to have assumed a darker 
and a wilder aspect. My imagination took the colour of the mo- 
ment. All the ghost and hobgoblinastories that I had ever heard, 
now rushed with peculiar freshness to my mind; and, what was 
worse, my mother's fearful opinions came crowding at their back. 
The idea of wild beasts, and the story of a murder or two, crept in, 
edgewise, and completed the assortment. But the rapid page at 
|| which I had moved had set my blood in motion ;. the pure air of the 
mountain had braced my nerves, and I either shook the phantoms 
from my mind, or set them at defiance. 

Physical exertion is, in most cases, an antidote to fear. Keep- 
ing, however, a good look-out, both to the right and left, and foot- 
ing it briskly, I soon arrived at the higher and more open grounds ; 
but even then, the path was sufficiently checkered by the deep sha-. 
dows of projecting rocks, and the impervious umbrage of occasional 





clumps of pines and cedars. 





I at length reached the summit of the highest hill, and more for- 
tunate than Tam O'Shanter, had, as 1 thought, safely gained the 
keystone of the bridge. Considering myself, therefore, as in some 
measure ‘‘out of the wood,” I ventured, at an open place, to make a 
fall stop, and look around me. This I did partly to prove my courage, 
and partly to take breath for a moment, after so rapid a march. 

The prospect was beautiful. On the west the distant mountains 
reared their high heads, and stretched their huge forms in long and 
undulating lines. The checkered landscape of the intervening val- 
ley was spread beneath. The moon shone with unclouded splen- 
dour, and poured upon the surrounding hills a flood of light. The 
impressive character of the scenery, the solitariness of the spot 
and the breathless silence that reigned over all, produced a state of 
feeling which I had never before experienced. A thousand vague 
and indistinct ideas floated in my mind, and among them were not 
a few that owed their origin tomy mother. 

But, recollecting myself, and brushing these misty matters from 
my imagination, I continued my course quietly along, and had 
nearly reached the eastern brow of the mountain, when, all of a 
sudden, my ears were assailed by a most horrid sound, issuing from 
the road-side, but three steps ahead of me! The shock was elec- 
tric. The blood rushed to my heart with such force that I could 
scarcely breathe. I started back, and, turning upon my heel, ran 
with the speed and lightness of a deer. But, recovering in a mo- 
ment, and perceiving nothing in chase, I stopt and listened—all 
was still. I cast my eye back and reconnoitred the spot, to see 
whether it were practicable to get round it. But to leave the path 
was a hazardous experiment. I might not be able to strike it 
again. To turn back was out of the question. I determined, 


therefore, to advance, come what would ; and immediately pro- |) 


ceeded cautiously along, until I reached the place from whence the 
sound issued. When, lo! to my horror, there it was again! appa- 
rently within ten feet of me! It was a distinct, but low and hollow 
groan, accompanied by a rustling noise among the leaves, as if ad- 
vancing to the :oad. My hair began to rise upon myhead. But I 
stood my ground; and, after a moment's pause, demanded, in a 
half trembling, half heroic tone, “‘ Who's there?’ No reply was 
returned. I repeated the question—but still no answer. I then 
made a desperate effort, and walked deliberately by. Having thus 
fairly passed it, the next impulse was to run. But I thought of my 
father. I should never dare to tell the story to him. Besides, I 
had as yet seen nothing. What I had Acard, however, was sufficient 
for me. The sound was still ringing in my ears ; yet, as the path 
was now open before me, and the enemy behind, I began to feel 
more confidence: so, without further parley, I wheeled round and 
marched boldly up to the spot. I advanced to the edge of the road— 
I pushed the limbs and branches aside, and looked in—I saw no- 
thing. I entered the thicket and—started back! for there it stood! 
huge! monstrous! as white as snow! looking me, with its fiery 
eyes, directly in the face! Father Abraham, what a sight! 1 || 
considered myself lost entirely, for I was within the reach of its 
grasp. I had no power to move. I would have given the world, 
at that moment, to have had my father at my elbow; and for two 
reasons—first, I should have been almost certain of a rescue ; and 
secondly, it occurred to me, that the scene between his skeptical 
philosophy on the one hand, and the ghost in person on the other, 
would have been worth witnessing. But, unfortunately, I was in |) 
the scrape alone. There I stood, and there stood the ghost! It |; 
was no delusion of the senses—there was no mistake in the matter. 
T shook like an aspen-leaf, and the sweat turned cold on my brow. |; 
I steadied myself by grasping the branch of a tree; and, after re- 
covering a little, I placed one foot back, so as to be ready fora 
start, and then spoke to it again. But it was apparently not one 
of the answering kind, for it made no reply. Collecting myself, 
therefore, and looking more steadily at it, I perceived, with terror, 


that it was something more formidable than a ghost. “It is,” said |) 





I, ‘‘the old gentleman himself!” The eyes were of a greenish 
red, and I distinciy saw the horns. But, on looking again, it did 
not appear so tall as at first. !t seemed, indeed, to have settled 
nearer the ground, and in its bulk, as-well as stature, to have 
greatly diminished. I walked directly up to it, when, lo! and be- 
hold! it was an oLp Ram! the leader of the flock that fed upon the 
mountains! He had contrived to fix his head and huge circum- 
ference of horns, between the branches of a sapling that were united 
near the ground, but more open above ; and in his struggles to get 
loose, had pressed his neck down into the narrow gorge, and was 
choking todeath. It required my utmost exertions to relieve him ; 
and, after I had succeeded, he was for some time unable to stand. | 
I, however, finally got him upon his legs, and conducted him into |; 
the road, when, after advising him to keep to the open grounds, || 
and, above all, to beware of again thrusting his head between the |) 
branches of a mountain staddle, I wished him good night! and || 
(holding the doctrine of ghosts in sovereign contempt,) pursued my } 
course witha light step down the eastern declivity of the mountain. || 








ORIGINAL SKETCHES OF CHARACTER 


THE INDIAN CHIEF AND HIS DOG. 


“ Their fountains slake our thirst at noon, 
Upon their hills onr harvest waves, 
Oar lovers vow beneath their moon, 
And let us spare at least their graves.” — Bryant, 


No people venerate the graves of their ancestors with such an 
enthusiastic devotion as the Indians. War is the master-passion of 


their bosoms, and their next most sanguine feeling is to lay them- 
selves, after death, beneath the green turf of their fathers. There 
are no ordinary changes of nature that can so disfigure the tombs | 
of those they love, as to cause them to forget where they were 
laid. Although civilization has hurried the most of them from the 
Atlantic shores, and the husbandman’s grain has long waved over 


| 


‘ 





| re 


| ran along the shores. 


|| bear might be seen in an elevated position, with a rabbit clasped in | 


| around on the ledges of the rocks. 


f ‘the gentle slopes of their burial-places, there may occasionally be 


seen one of this banished race, clad in the wild romance of the 
wilderness, threading vur hills and valleys, to view once more the 
simple sepulchres of his fathers ; and he scarcely ever fails in finding 
the precious earth, though the eye of a white man sees nothing but 
the level lawn or uninterrupted symmetry of the hills. 

Some time in the latter part of the last century, a decree went 
forth from the sovereignty of the state of Massachusetts, removing 
the Indians from their hunting-grounds. Some there were among 
this race, who, by presents and protestations of love and protection, 
complied with this mandate; but others were determined to die on 
the graves of their forefathers. Such was the resolution of the chief 
of a small tribe, called the Owas. His name was Eagle-eye. He 
had watched the handful of warriors whom he had led on to battle, 
one by one pass away into the western world; and when he pressed 
the young hand of Snake-foot, his only son, for the last time, the 
silent tear sprang into his eye. He told him to be brave—to scalp 
every male white that fell in his way. He pointed to the blue smoke 
that was curling over the dwellings of a distant village, and then 
turned his face to the green, sunny slope where their fathers slept. 
He yet recollected how the roar of a falling tree, in the solitude of the 
forest, started him from his slumbers, and now thought how true the 
suspicion was that then crossed his mind. He then expected that a 
few more moons, and the forests would be gone, the turf of the hills 
broke, the graves of his ancestors levelled. He now saw all this, 
and himself a lone wanderer—a noble spirit lingering above the 
bones of those he once loved. Yet one companion was by his side— 
it was his faithful dog. This half spaniel, half cur, had slept in his 
cabin for hundreds of moons, and had been taught every art which 
the sagacity of a dog could attain. There was no trick that he was 
incapable of performing. His spaniel had caused him'to love the 








He was, therefore, amphibious. But the most noble trait of this 
animal was the affection he bore his master. He never left his side 
at any great distance, without being sent, in the daytime; and at 
night, he always nestled himself down, and watched his master in 
| slumber with the closest fidelity. 


| eye should remove. Plans were put in operation to effect this, 


when a friend stepped forth to comfort the warrior, and give him a 
| home beyond the sweeping decrees of the law. There was a rough, 
| rocky island, of about six acres, in the river Housatonic, where it 





| crossed the Cunnecticut line, that appeared to be under the jurisdic- 
|| only interrupted by the drowsy swing of the pendulum of a clock 


| tion of neither Massachusetts nor Connecticut. The governments 
| of both states had often endeavoured to decide to which it lawfully 


As the march of improvement increased, it was determined Eagle- | 


THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


water, and the mixture of the cur likewise attached him to the land. || 


| belonged, but to no eflect. This island was the property of one | 


| Winfield. 
sary to know: at any rate, he had an “‘indisputable title.” This he 
| gave to Eagle-eys, to be his home; and further promised him, in 
| ease he died first, he [Winfield] would lay his body among the bones 
| of his ancestors, and keep a sacred watch over them afterward. The 
| Indian, in return, vowed eternal gratitude to his benefactor, and | 
| promised him any service he was capable of performing ; at the | 
| same time, swearing lasting vengeance on every other pale face | 
| within his reach. 
Upon this island was a curious cave, formed by the rocks, that 
ndered it famous for miles around. It was in the interior like a 
large garret of a house, the rocks running up together like the roof 
| of a building. At one end was a pool of clear and sparkling water, 
| that was kept fresh by a small orifice in the rocks that led a stream 


of the cave. This was the charm that lulled the warrior to rest at | 
night, and the first thing that saluted his drowsy senses in the morn- | 
ing. Doa, (for that was his dog’s name,) on first awaking, invariably | 
trotted up to this spring, and after lapping its pure waters, used 
to procecd to the body of his reclining master, and putting his paws | 
| upon his breast, lick his coppered and wrinkled face, to warn him | 
that the sun was breaking over the hills. | 
Although an enemy to the state, he yet often crossed the narrow | 
waters between him and the main, for the purpose of hunting. He 


How he came by it, I suppose it is not absolutely neces- | 


| away. The music of the clinking rill was all that broke the silence | 





implore the god of the thunders to shake the cabins of the pale 
faces to the earth! 

His dog, Doa, was the agent whereby he kept up a commn- 
nication between himself and the whites; and he had only been 
taught the path leading to the house of Winfield. They corres- 
ponded by signs. The dog carvied a slender stick in his mouth, to 
one end of which was tied a small basket, and in this some tokens 
were placed, the meaning attached to which had previously been 
agreed upon. 

Things were thus conducted, when suddenly the Indian ceased 
receiving intelligence from Winfield. Day after day passed, and the 
dog returned with the same contents with which he departed, rub- 
bing round the legs of his master with a piteous whine. At last, 
one still, bright night, the warrior was aroused from his dreams 
by astern voice. He partly raised himself from his bed of skins, 
while Doa by his side was engaged in a muttering growl. In the 
aperture to the grotto, the figure of a pale face was seen, and the 
broken moonbeams were streaming in the cavern on each side of 
him. Eagle-eye grasped his tomahawk and proceeded to the object; 
but the voice of Winfield paralyzed his death-bent arm. “ Win- 
field!” said the hunter, his eye surveying him from head to foot, and 
then closed his speech by bidding the dog to cease his noise. What 
further colloquy ensued it is needless to record. At any rate, the 
chief proceeded to a large bag which hung in the corner of the cavern, 
and taking out some withered leaves and dry roots, they both left the 
island, and shaped their course for the village of Winfield’s residence. 

Let us for a moment change thescene. Winfield’s only daughter 
was silently drooping away under the withering influence of the 
consumption. She was once beautiful and lovely, but now the soft 
vermilion had faded from her cheeks, and an unearthly red tri- 
umphed in its stead. She had been somewhat of an enthusiast in 
her better days, and at this particular time her feelings seemed 
| wrought to an unusual excitement. It is said, just previous to death, 
the mind grows more brilliant, and leaping back over the trodden 
pathway of life, throws its own bright light around the most minute 
objects, and with her such seemed to be the case. She appeared at 
this time to riot in the wild pleasures of herimagination. She won- 
dered where she should be laid when she died. If her soul, when the 
breath left the body, would glide along amid the burning stars. If 
her youthful friends would strew the wild flowers of spring above 
her grave, as she had over the dust of her juvenile companions. If 
her fatifer would, when death stilled his pulse, be placed by her side. 
She had breathed out many a long, starry night, with the silence 








| which stood near her head. She made one wish— it might bea foolish 
one. She had nursed a rose-bush for years, and she requested her 
younger brother to plant it above her grave, and be sure to trans- 
plant it again when the autumnal winds began to get too chilly, 
returning it back in spring, thus following this custom as long as 
it should continue to bloom. 

In the midst of this warmth of feeling, Winfield and the chief en- 
tered. The hunter stuck his tomahawk in his belt, and with a 
noiseless step approached the bed—the father drew a chair up at 
the head of his dying daughter. Doa dropped down in a corner 
near the nurse in a surly mood, and all wasstill. It was a strange 
spectacle, as the savage, arrayed in the horrid garb which he inva- 
riably wore, stood above the white and emaciated girl in the last 
stages of a decline. The shade of the long dark lock of hair 
upon his crown, lay full upon her brow, and in this posture the 
chief stood like a monument, viewing the most lovely wreck he ever 
saw. After satisfying himself, he drew forth from his belt the leaves 
and roots which he took from the cavern, and giving them to Win- 
field, whistled to his dog, and immediately departed. 

It has been thought that the Indians are the most skilful of all 


| physicians. They use nothing as medicines but the wild plants of 


the forest, and tradition says some most wonderful cures have been 
effected by them. Be this as it may, the administration of this de- 
coction completely restored the daughter of Winfield, and she long 
shone as one of the loveliest girls of “ the land of steady habits.”” The 
whole regiment of Smiths in the state of Connecticut, sprang from 





went forth clad in skins, with his belt of wampum, and otherwise i six families, and, as she married a husband by the name, she comtri- 
| attired in the costume of savage life. He spurned every article of || buted her full quota to the general fund. This is the greatest com- 


civilization but the rifle and its necessary ammunition. These were | pliment recorded in her favour. If any thing more is wanted, just 
furnished by Winfield. He might be seen in the stillhess of a June || procure a copy of her epitaph, which comprehends about one hun- 


morning, paddling his frail canoe in the cooling shade of the banks, | dred lines, written by Deacon Dwight, and all the perfections which 
dressed in all the savageness that characterized the warrior of the | humanity can ask, will there be found. But this is getting beyond 


“far west.” 


His face was hideously painted, and his head com- || my history. 


pletely shaved, execpt one long tuft on the crown. The slightest le It may be well to explain the cause of Winfield’s sudden appear- 


noise would start him, and resting with his oar clasped in his hands, |! ance at midnight at the island grotto. 


Some friend had informed 


his keen eye would pierce every crevice in the creeping vines that | him of the exquisite skill of Indians in general, in cases of sickness; 


| 
1 


and he recollected to have seen Eagle-eye digging roots and gather- 


It was not many months before the interior of his rocky home | ing herbs in the time of spring. His daughter had been pronounced 


presented a most beautiful sight. 


Few, save Winfield, saw it while || hopeless, and therefore no great danger was to be apprehended 


Eagle-eye was living. The Indian used to say, that although the || from the prescriptions the hunter might make. The reason of his 


game was fast leaving the hills, yet his old age should not deprive | 
him from beholding it. He had, therefore, with great ingenuity, | 
stuffed the skins of whatever he killed, and hung them on the bare | 
walls of the cave. Some, were placed standing on the earth. A | 


{ 
his fore paws; a deer with his antlers flung back, as if rushing with | 
full speed through the thicket; the gaunt wolf, with his mouth 
brought into a mock growl; and serpents of all species were coiled 
Birds were suspended by small | 





| threads from the peak of the roof, with their wings spread and their i 


adopting such a lonely hour for his visit, was the repugnance the 
chief had always manifested to entering the village of the pale faces. 
FERRETS REEEE 


Few years had row passed, and time had nearly bent Eagle- 
eye to the earth. His strength was so far gone, that in vain he 
attempted to climb the ragged promontory, where he had prayed 
to the thunders. His canoe but seldom left the inlet where it was 
moored, for his hands were too feeble to clasp the oar, and guide it 
round the bends of the river. Sometimes, when the flowers were 
out in spring, and the surface of the waters were gentle and glassy, 


necks stretched out, as if in the act of flying; and several large || he would work it up near his favourite fishing-spot, and fling over his 


| turtles were crawling on a damp spot of earth in a corner of the || Jine. This spot was a deep hole near the roots of a lofty elm, and 
_cave. And finally, the ealm pool of water was literally alive with | when the waters were still and transparent, the dark spotted perch 


the quantity of fish that were swimming around in it. But the | and swift trout, might be seen near each other. But the island itself 


most touching spectacle of all, was a little artificial forest. Eagle-eye 
had cut small trees of various kinds, and taking them to this cave, | 


was a pleasing prospect to his eyes. He used to walk around its 
coast, and imagine it a wilderness. One noble, regal-looking tree, 


erected them in one corner, with all the taste of nature itself. The || stood upon its south side, and many a long summer-hour the chief 
branches were filled with squirrels, and a few foxes were placed | spent beneath its shade. The burial-placeof his fathers was a gentle 


Eagle-eye, the chief of the Owas. 


| round on the earth below. This is a faint sketch of the home of | slope, within sight of the 


island facing the west, and he always 


| watched the going down of the éun, for he used to tell Winfield its 


His hatred to the whites was unquenchable. When the western || parting beams looked sweeter as they gently faded away from this 


horizon began to grow dark from the rising sto 


rm, and the silent || spot. In the interior of the cavern, his birds were stil] on the wing ; 


lightnings were leaping around the edges of the clouds, the warrior || his beasts, though in death, imitating life, and the fountain of fish 
used to proceed toa small rocky promontory on the south of the sparkled and shone as bright as ever. True, the artificial forest had 
island, and kneeling on its summit with his dark hands thrown up, |! shed its leaves, but it only reminded him of his own fate. Yet the 
































_—_—_——————— 
squirrels were on the bare branches, and the foxes large as life below. 
One mellow morning, ia the month of September, Winfield took his 
usual walk to the cave of the Indian. As his boat touched the island, 
he was startled by the moaning of a dog. Upon examination, he 
found the chief's canoe drawn out upon dry land, and the Indian 
stretched in it—dead! The poor dog was lying upen his breast, whi- 
ning most piteously, and licking the face of his master with more 
than human fondness. Eagle-eye had, from appearance, previous to 
death, possessed sufficient strength to draw his light bark canoe 
from the water, and place all his implements of hunting within it, 
for he believed he should use them in the fair hunting-ground of ano- 
ther world. He was facing the hill where his ancestors slumbered, an 
arrangement probably intentionally made. The beamsof the rising 
sun lay full in his painted face, and the tuft of hair hung partly over 
the side of the boat. Winfield looked upon the stern features of the 
fallen warrior, while a few silent tears slid down the lashes of his 
eyes. He thought of hisdaughter who might have been in her grave— 
but yet she lived. The secret which conquered the consumption was 
never divulged by the hunter. ~ 

The dog followed the body of his master to the tomb. Night after 
night he watched above it, refusing all food from the hand of Win- 
field. One chilly morning, about four weeks after, he was found dead. 
He was laid by the side of him whom he so faithfully served. 











THE DRAMA. 








THE PARK THEATRE, 


Mr. and Mrs. Wood concluded an engagement at this establish- 
ment last week, which, considering the season of the year, may be 
said to have been the best they have yet played in New-York. We 
state this fact with the more pleasure, because it proves that the ill- 
natured outpourings of certain would-be musical critics—who, by 
the by, know nothing of the science upon which they so confidently 
descant— has not had the effect anticipated, of lowering these highly 
talented strangers in the opinion of the public. We are little used, 
and still less disposed, to break a Jance with these knights of the quill; 
but, really, the strange and heterogeneous attempts at musical criti- 
cism put forth under all sorts of signatures, speak so little for the 
musical taste, and so much for the gross ignorance of our critics, that 
we feel imperatively called upon to whisper a morsel of plain truth 
into the public ear, which, unlike the productions of these charlatan 


caterers and “clippers of the king’s English,” will, we trust, 


neither be found indigestible nor unwholesome. 

Mrs. Wood possesses a rare combination of -the qualifications 
necessary to an accomplished vocalist. There is an old Italian say- 
ing, that a hundred requisites are wanted to make a singer, and he 
that hath a good voice hath ninety-nine of them. To this—the most 
important accessary—we are convinced that none will feel disposed 
to dispute the lady’s claims. She evinces a thorough knowledge of 
the mechanism of her art in every song she sings; her passages 
and graces are formed with exceeding judgment, and frequently dis- 
play most singular and beautiful invention. She possesses equal 
facilities and capabilities for the simple and the ornamental—she 
infuses a soul into every morceau which she undertakes, and never 
sings a bar without appearing to feel it—she reads her author— 
she evidently understands and can give a reason for the alternation 
of expression which constitutes so great a charm in those ballads 
that do not admit the development of extreme or opposing passions 
—she possesses histrionic endowments of no common description— 
she can play Desdemona as well as any actress now breathing— 
she can also sing ‘‘a mezza voce,” though certain ignoramuses, who 
do not know a from 6, have asserted that she cannot—she ought no 
more to be compared with Fanti, or any body else in this country, 
than a seventy-four with a thirty-six gun frigate; both are ships— 
both are singers ; but, though exceedingly neat and trim im her way, 
Fanti possesses neither the qualifications nor the metal of Mrs. 
Wood ; and we blush to think how grossly that unmeaning monster, 
ycleped fashion, has misled our citizens. 

We are well-wishers to the Italian opera, as our continual and 
favourable notices must serve to prove; but, if we ever desire to have 


either a school or a taste for music, the sure and only means of se- | 


curing it, is to cherish talent without regard to clime or country ; 

and not let the desire of aping the follies or imitating the amuse- 

ments of Europeans interfere with the claims of merit and genius. 
Re sienna ea 
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BOOK TABLE. 


“Herscnet’s Treatise’ on Astronomy” has been republished by 
Carey, Lea and Blanchard. The name ofits author is a passport to 
public favour, and it is indeed a work such as few men living besides 
Herschell could have written. Itis a complete body of that elevated 
science of which it treats. In a true mathematical spirit, it pro- 
ceeds, step by step, first examining the nature and form of the 
earth, and proving its rotundity and diurnal and annual revolu- 
tions, and explaining clearly and familiarly those every-day, yet 
bewildering ph which depend upon them. Before enter- 
ing on the wide field of the solar system, the author pauses to 
describe the instruments by whose means the heavens are brought 
within our reach, the mode of employing them, and the errors 
which are to be guarded against or allowed for in their use. Af- 
terwards he proceeds to the heavenly bodies in all their boundless 
variety, and states minutely, how far the mind of man has been able 
to trace “ the stars in their courses,” and how much is hid from ud 
in the “ thick clouds and dark,” where the Almighty at times shrouds 
himself, or in the “ light ineffable” of his presence. Throughout the 
work we are not called upon to take any thing for granted—every 
assertion is distinctly proved, before proceeding to another; not only 
is every celestial phenomenon stated, but its cause is clearly explained. 
It gratifies the curiosity of the mere general reader, who wishes only 
to know what advances have been made in the science; while to 
the student it is an invaluable text-book. As such we hope it will 
be extensively used, and thus tend to make an intimate acquaintance 
with the science more general. So pure, so ennobling, are the con- 
templation of that vast system of which we form so humble a frac- 
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that it elevates the heart as well as strengthens the mind. The in- 
vestigation of man’s physical nature has been charged with leading 
to materialism, with making us lose sight of the Creator in the crea- 
ture; but the study of astronomy has no such evil tendency. We 
cannot turn our thoughts towards infinity, without raising them in 
awe and reverence to that Being who fills all time and all space with 
his might and majesty. There is no danger of these studies nourish- 
ing the pride of our own hearts, and of “ philosophy, vainly so called.” 
Every step we make is a new miracle of divine omnipotence, a new 
proof of our own insignificance; and while the ignorant doubt and 
sneer, Newton believed and worshipped. For this reason, if for 
no other, astronomy is one of the most valuable of the sciences, and 
books like the present are a real benefaction to the world. 

The February number of “ La Revue Francaise” has been pub- 
lished, and is in no way inferior to the preceding ones. We have 


warmly recommend it to those who are desirous of keeping up an 
acquaintance with the French literature of the day, and of having 
much interesting matter put within their reach, that would other- 
wise be perfectly inaccessible. The present impression contains a 
great variety of matter, and all of it good. We will mention with 

pecial ¢ dation the “ Life of Holbein,” the “ Laws and Cus- 
toms of the Franks,” and the article on “ Homer.” This last is 
curious, as it gives us versions of the Iliad in four different languages, 
and shows how far all, English, French, Italian and German, have 
fallen short of the beautiful simplicity of the original. One of the 
shorter tales, the “ Croissy Yew,” we have translated for the Mirror 
of to-day ; nor can we afford to lose the following pun, which is un- 
fortunately perfectly untranslatable, but so good that we give it for 
the benefit of French scholars. It seems an old soldier of Napoleon’s 
was about setting up a cabaret in Paris, and chose as a device for his 
sign, atomb under a willow, with a chapeau and sword laid upon it, 
with the motto, “ Tombeau du brave.” The jealous eyes of the 
police saw a political object in this motto, and required the proprietor 
to choose a less expressive one, and accordingly, at the suggestion 
of a friend, he altered the ofiensiveinscription into “ Bitre de Mars.” 





ber of “La France Litteraire,” which consists of well told and in- 
teresting stories; one of which, “The Decore of July,” appeared 
in our last number. 
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Bloomingdale Insane Asylum.—In an article on this subject, in 
a late number of the Mirror, it was stated that in the Bloomingdale 
Asylum the proportion of recoveries of cases not exceeding one 
year’s standing, was seventy per cent. on the whole number; but 
that one year was too great a time to be allowed to entitle cases to 
be called recent, in that sense which gives assurance of the power of 
medical and moral treatment over the diseases of the mind; three 
or four months being the limit of the time which ought not to be 
passed, if the full benefit of such an institution is expected. These views 
with this calculation of recoveries, were founded on the returns of 
the Bloomingdale Asylum for the last eight years taken together. 
At the February meeting of the governors of the New- Y ork Hospital, 
(held since the publication of our article,) the report of the physician 
of the Asylum containing the general returns and results of the in- 
stitution for the last year, was presented. Some of the facts it con- 
tains strikingly confirm the views presented in relation to the import- 
ance of early medical assistance and immediate change of those asso- 
ciations under which the mental disease has been formed. At the 
same time they give satisfactory evidence of the improvement of 
the system since Dr. Macdonald’sreturn from his mission to Europe 
for the purpose cf examining the latest improvements in the treat- 
ment of the insane, in 1831 and 1832, (misprinted in our article, 1821.) 
It appears that during the last year fifly-nine cases, of less than 
three months’ standing, were admitted, and fifty-six similar ones dis- 
charged recovered. Taking into calculation the recent cases left in 
the Asylum at the close of 1832, the whole number of such very re- 


would give a per centage of cures of seventy-eight on the hundred. 
But as several of the recent cases admitted in 1833, now in the Asylum, 
are likely to recover, the experience of the past year will present the 
gratify.ng result of the cure of about nine out of ten of all cases of 
insanity of less than three months standing, confided to the care of 
this excellent institution. 





Valentine's day.—T he following seasonable article has been sent 
us in manuscript by a correspondent; but whether it is original or 
not, we have not the means of ascertaining. If our memory does 
not deceive us, however, we have read something very like it in 
the ‘‘ Fugitive Productions” of Charles Lamb. 


Hail to thy returning festival, old Bishop Valentine! Great is thy 
name in the rubric, thou venerable arch-flamen of Hymen! Im- 
mortal go-between ! who and what manner of person art thou? Art 
thou but a name, typifying the restless principle which impels poor 
humans to seek perfection in union? or wert thou indeed a mortal 
prelate, with thy tippet and thy rochet, thy apron on, and decent 








tion and the train of feelings to which this contemplation gives birth, 


lawn sleeves? Mysterious personage! like unto thee, assuredly, 
there is no other mitred father in the calendar; not Jerome, nor 
Ambrose, nor Cyril; nor Bishop Bull, nor Archbishop Parker, nor 
Whitgift. Thou comest attended with thousands and tens of thou- 
sands of little Loves, and the air is “ brush’d with the hiss of rust- 
ling wings.” Singing Cupids are thy choristers and thy precentors; 
and instead of the crosier, the mystical arrow is borne before thee. 
In other words, this is the day on which those charming little 
missives, yclept Valentines, cross and intercross each other at every 
street and turning. The weary pennypost-man sinks beneath a 
load of delicate embarrassments, not his own. It is scarcely credi- 
ble to what an extent this ephemeral courtship is carried on in 
many cities, to the great enrichment of porters, and detriment of 
knockers and bell-wires. In these little visual interpretations, no 





emblem is so common as the heart—that little three- cornered ex- 





already spoken highly of this work, and again most cordially and I 


We must not forget to notice with commendation, the third num- | 


cent cases under treatment during the year was seventy-two, which |; 
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ponent of all our hopes and fears—the bestuck and bleeding heart ; 
it is twisted and tortured into more allegories and affections than 

| an opera-hat. What authority we have in history or mythology 
| for placing the head-quarters and metropolis of Cupid in this ana- 
|| tomical seat rather than in an any other, is not very clear. But 
| we have got it, and it will serve quite as well. Else we might easily 
| imagine, upon some other system which might have prevailed, for 
| any thing which our pathology knows to the contrary, a lover ad- 
| dressing his mistress, in perfect simplicity of feeling, * Madam, my 
|| diver and fortune are entirely at your disposal ;” or, putti®g a deli- 
| cate question, “ Amanda, have you a midriff to bestow?” But cus- 
|| tom has settled these things, and awarded the seat of ‘sentiment to 
the aforesaid triangle, while its less fortunate neighbours wait at 
animal and anatomical distance. 
| Not many sounds in life, and I include all urban and all rural 
sounds, exceed in interest a knock at the door. It “ gives a very 
echo to the throne where hope is seated.”” But its issues seldom 
answer to this oracle within. It is so seldom that just the person 
we want to see comes. But of all *!\« clamorous visitations the 
welcomest in expectation is the sound that ushers in, or seems to 
| usher in, a Valentine. As the raven himself was hoarse that an- 
| nounced the fatal entrance of Duncan, so the knock of the postman 
on this day is light, airy, confident and befitting one that bringeth 
good tidings. It is less mechanical than on other days; you will 
say, “ That is not the post, I am sure.” Visions of Loves, of Capids, 
| of Hymens! delightful eternal commonplaces, which “ having been 
| will always be;” which no school-boy nor school-man can write 
| away; having your irreversible throne in the fancy and affections— 
| what are your transports, when the happy maiden, opening with 
| careful finger, not to break the emblematic seal, bursts upon the 
| sight of some well-designed allegory, some type, some youthful 
| fancy, not without verses—“ Lovers all, A madrigal,” or some such 
| device, not over-abundant in sense—young Love disclaims it—and 
| not quite silly—something between wind and water, a chorus where 
| the sheep might almost join the shepherd, as they did, or as I ap- 
| prehend they did, in Arcadia. 

All Valentines are not foolish; and I shall not easily forget thine, 

| my kind friend (if I may heave leave to call you #0) E. B.— 

E. B. lived opposite a young maiden, whom he had often seen, 

| unseen, from his parlour window in C—e-street. She was all joy- 

| Ousness and innocence, and just of an age to enjoy receiving a 

| Valentine, and just of a temper to bear the disappointment of 

| missing one with good humour. E. B. is an artist of no common 
powers; in the fancy parts of designing, perhaps inferior to none; 
his name is known at the bottom of many a well executed vignette 
in the way of his profession, but no further; for E. B. is modest, 
| and the world meets nobody half-way. E. B. meditated how he 
could repay this young maiden for many a favour which she had 
done him unknown; for when a kindly face greets us, though but 
passing by, and never knows us again, nor we it, we should feel it 
as an obligation; and E. B. did. This good artist set himself at 
work to please the damsel. He wrought, unseen and unsuspected, 

a wondrous work. We need not say it was on the finest gilt paper, 

with borders—full, not of common hearts and heartless allegory, but 

all the prettiest stories of love from Ovid, and older poets than 

Ovid (for E. B. is a scholar.) There was Pyramus and Thisbe, and 

be-sure Dido was not forgot, nor Hero and Leander, and swans 

more than sang in Cayster, with mottos and fanciful devices, such 
as beseemed—a work, in short, of magic. [ris dipt the woof. This 

on Valentine’s eve he commended to the all-swallowing indiserimi- 
nate orifice—(O, ignoble trust!)—of the common post; but the 
| humble medium did its duty, and from his watchful stand, the next 
| morning, he saw the cheerful messenger knock, and by and by the 
| precious charge delivered. He saw, unseen, the happy girl unfold 
the Valentine, dance about, clap her hands, as one after one the 
pretty emblems unfolded themselves. She danced about, not with 
| light love, or foolish expectations, for she had no lover; or, if she 
had, none she knew that could have created those bright images 
which delighted her. It was more like some fairy present; a god- 
send, as our familiarly pious ancestors termed a benefit received, 
| where the benefactor wasunknown. It would do her nobarm. It 
| would do her good for ever after. It is good to love the unknown. 

i only give this as a specimen of E. B. and his modest way of doing 

| a concealed kindness. 

| Good-morrow to my Valentine, sings poor Ophelia; and no better 

wish, but with better auspices, we wish to al! faithful lovers, who are 

not too wise to despise old legends, but are content w rank them- 
selves humble diocesans of old Bishop Valentine, and his true church. 


Smoking.—Notwithstanding the denunciations of Hamilton «nd 
others against the Americans for their excessive use of tobacco, the 
vile practice of smoking is certainly much less common in our cities 
than it was a few years ago. We no longer find the atmosphere of 
the side-walks on an evening perfumed with tobacco, and it is now 
rare to see a man of decent exterior smoking in the streets. As, 
however, there are still a few who will not conform to the ordinary 
usages of the times, but persist in emitting their puffs of abomination 
in public, we recommend to our city authorities to follow the. ex- 
ample of Boston, and impose a fine on all who continue this un. 
civilized practice. The general discountenance of the nuisance ovght 
to have the effect of a law; but so long as it does not, let the law 
lend its aid. The days of the long pipes and short p'pes have passed, 
and, as we hope, never toreturn; but while there remains a remnant 
of the tribe of public cigar puffers, let all friends of civilization lift up 























their voices against them. There was at least one wise ordinance 
in the blue-code of Connecticut—that which prohibited the emoking 
of tobacco as a wicked and heathenish practice. 


TO TRE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 


Gewrtemen—lI observe in a notice of the forthcoming extrava- 
ganza of Mr. Bernard, entitled “The Knickerbockers,” an intima- 
tion that the entire celebrity of this name is owing to the learned histo- 
rian of New-York. I beg leave toinform you thisis not the case. las- 
sure you it is not of such recent origin ; it has been, time out of mind, 
the familiar cognomen of thetrue-born Dutchmen, as Jdhn Bullis that 
of the Englishmen ; and the historian by agsumingit, only availed him- 
self of a name already popular by its quaintness, and by general use. 
I think it right to correet you in this important histostaeh Gvet; bentune 








I myself have the honour tobe = & FULL.-BLO@PED KNICKERBOCKER. 
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ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 


Gasnscrmmame DIALOGUE.—* Down: east,” * ghearved a seeieennae 
to a yankee, ‘‘a cow, a calf, and a calieo- frock, is said to be a girl’s 
portion—and that’s the place youcame from.” ‘ Well,” replied the 
yankee, “ people have to be born pretty much where other folks say, 
barrin’ accidents. An’ you’ re from the place, aint ye? where a pota- 
ter-patch, with cracks in’t so wide, that the grasshoppers are picked |) 
up at the bottom by handfuls—all their necks broke trying to jump 
over—is a portion forthe oldest son. 
the down-easter, “he was once riding by one of your great farms, 
when, observing the wretchedness of the land, he said, ‘ the feller that 
owns this must be plaguy pour;’ ‘not so poor as you think for!’ 
answered a voice from the blackberry-bushes; ‘for I don’t own buta 
third o’nt—my father gin’ away one-third, to get a man to take 
tother!’” “Turrible sight of rain lately,”’ replied the southerner, 
“when did you come down?” “Dreadful sight of weather lately,” 
rejoined the yankee, “ when did you come up?” and here the con- 
versation ended. 


INTERVENTION OF PRIESTS IN MARRIAGES.—It was not until the 
Council of Trent (1429) that the intervention of a priest, or rather 


‘ecclesiastical functionary, was deemed in Europe indispensable to a |! 


marriage. It was then ascertained that the existence of the mar- 


| 
| 


| 
| ¢ 


riage contract as a mere civil engagement, unhallowed by any spi- | 


ritual sanction, tended much to the formation of clandestine con- 
nexions and their concomitant evils. The celebrated decree passed 


in that session interdicted any marriage otherwise than in the pre- | 


sence of a priest, and at least two witnesses. But in England, pre- 
vious to 1754, the common law continued to regulate the law of mar- 
riage, the authority of the Council of Trent not having been acknow- 


ledged in that country; and whilst, in virtue of domestic institutions, | 


a form was enjoined for the most solemn celebration of matrimony, 
and persons departing from these regulations were liable to eccle- 


siastical censure, still other more private modes of contracting a | 
'| mother of his who lived in the Peak, he lost an estate of four hundred | : : 
|| putting a condition to the back part of his house, and a piano in 


marriage were tolerated and acknowledged by law. 


SINGULAR MODE OF DISCOVERING IRISHMEN.—Some years since, 
number of facetious gentlemen emigrated from the province of Ulster 
to Philadelphia. On their arrival they perambulated the streets, admi- 
ring the regularity of the buildings, but astonished they had not met a 
single Irishman during the whole of their peregrinations. In the 


| could not restrain itself on any consideration. 
|, consequence of a single couplet in his Virgil T'ravestie, in which 


evening, when over a social bottle, they had naturally expressed to |, 


each other their surprise and disappointment on the occasion, when 
one of the party, a man possessed of infinite natural humour, under- 


translation of a passage from Lucan: 


took to discover his countrymen, if they were not involved in ever- | 


lasting sleep. 
street, and with a well-toned tenor voice, he began to cry out ina 
musical recitative, “fine oysters ! fresh Carlingford oysters!’ Roused 
and astonished at the well-known sounds, every emigrant from 


With a basket over his arm, he sallied forth into the | 


Dundalk, Newry, Armagh, Richill and Portadown, in short, every | 
Hibernian that had enjoyed the flavour of that delicious fish sur- || 


rounded him in less than twenty minutes. 


Trve tove.— The course of true love never did run smooth,” is 
a dictum of one who had traced every passion to its secret fountain 
in the human heart; and, taken in the sense in which it was meant, 
that is, as applying to the whole course of love, the maxim has the 
stamp of truth. The stream: has its giddy whirlpools, its billows, 
and its cataracts; but there are times when, for however brief a 
space, it flows calm and still; yet, deep withal, reflecting, without a 
ripple, the brightness and the beauty of the eternal heavens! 

AN UNPLEASANT BED-FELLOW.—A boy once complained of his bro- 
ther, for taking half the bed. “And why not?” said his mother; 
* he’s entitled to half, aint he ?”—“ Yes, ma’am,” said the boy ; “ but 
how should yon like to have him take out all the soft for his half? 
He will have his half out of the middle! and I have to sleep both 
sides of him!” 


Dramatic INTELLIGENCE.—The citizens of New-Orleans arein rap- 
tures with Mrs. Austin. Her first engagement was brilliant and 
successful beyond example. We learn that the receipts of the hove, 
on the nights of her performance, exceeded one thousand dcilars! 
Sinclair, Clara Fisher and Mrs. Knight, are still at the south, de- 
lighting every body. Be ed 


A NEw TRAGEDY.—Mr. and Missa Kemble, at their next engagement 
in this city, are to bring before the public a new American tragedy. 





My father told me,” continued 


| sistible course. 
| but invention is the distinguishing mark of genius. Taste isimproved 


, terrible explosion. 





Genivs.—Genius receives assistance from all the intellectual pow- | 
| ers; but it is, however, to be carefully distinguished from them. We || | gazine very properly remarks—‘‘ When words are adopted into the 


| often meet with works of real genius, abounding with errors; the de- | 
fect then is not in genius, but in the assisting powers. Taste has been 


called passive genius. Itis necessary to direct the wild gallies ofimagi- || 


| generally bestowed on mankind than genius, and is dependent on 
| cultivation and rules. Genius, though always incorrect without study 
| and investigation, still overcomes every difficulty, and penetrates 
through the thickest and most hidden recesses. It stoops not to the 
smaller niceties of taste, but, heedless of them, pours along its irre- 
An excellent taste may exist with little invention ; 


| 

| 

| nation, and to regulate the courseof theinventive mind. Taste is more 
i 


by the comparison of the different grades of sublimity and beauty. 
Genius, disdaining any invitation, strikes out a path for itself, wild 
and hazardous, where foot has never trodden. The greatest incor- 
rectness is frequently connected with genius; numerous errors spring 


| up in the most fruitful mind. The rich soil which gave birth to the |; 
| oak, who waves his head in the tempest, also produces weeds and | 


sickly flowers. The slightest impulse is at times sufficient to rouse | 
the full strength of genius ; a spark communicated excites the most 
The greatest river proceeds from the smallest 
fountain, and rolls his billows with the voice of the ocean. 


A serenave.—The following stanzas are uncommonly pretty: 


Slumber, gentle lady, Angels hover o’er thee, 
Slumber like the rose, Softly seal thine eyes, 

When the air of heaven Waft thy spirit gently 
Lulls it to repose. | To the smiling skies. 


THE unLucky portr.—There is an anecdote told of Charles Cotton, | 


the burlesque poet, which seems to show that his vein of humour 
It appears that in 


he has made mention of a particular kind of ruff worn by a grand- 


pounds per annum. The old lady, whose humour and testy dispo- 


a || sition he could by no means have been a stranger to, was never able 


to forgive the liberty he had taken with her; and having her fortune _ 


|| wholly at her own disposal, although she had previously made him 
her sole heir, she altered her will, and gave away the whole estate 
| to an absolute stranger. 


Waitinc.—The art of writing is finely described in the following 


“The noble art from Cadmus took its rise, | 
Of painting words, and speaking to the eyes, 
He first in wondrous magic fetters bound 
The airy voice, and stopt the flying sound, 
The various figures, by his pencil wrought, 
Gave colour and a body to the thought. ” 


Goop apvice.—It is better to tread the path of life cheerfully, skip- 
ping lightly over the thorns and briars that obstruct your way, than 


|; to sit down under every hedge lamenting your hard fate. The thread 











of a cheerful man’s life spins out much longer than that of a man | 
who is continually sad and desponding. Prudent conductin the con- | 
cerns of life is highly necessary—but if distress succeed, dejection | 
and despair will not afford relief. The best thing to be done when | 
evil comes upon us, is not lamentation but action; not to sit and | 
suffer, but to rise and seek the remedy. | 

| 

| 





Beavtirut quoration.—The Rev. Dr. Griffin, in his speech before 
the American Education Society—appealing to “‘the sex, who, like | 
ministering angels, love to hover about the chambers of sickness” — 
introduced this beautiful quotation : I 

“‘ Not she with trait’rous kiss her Saviour stung, \) 
Not she denied him with anholly tongue ; | 
She, when apostles shrunk, could danger brave, I 
Last at the cross, and earliest at the grave.” H 





Tavtu.—The heaviest fetter that ever weighed down the limbs of | 
a captive, is as the web of the gossamer, compared with the pledge | | 
of aman of honour. The wall of stone and the bar of iron may be || 
broken, but the plighted word never! 


ments are virtually telling untruths, by imposing on the spectators 


| 
Imrration.—Mrs. Opie says, that all who wear “imitation” orna- | 
| 
: | 
mock jewels for real ones. | 
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ADVICE TO TRANSLATORS.— The editor of the North American Ma- 


English from foreign languages, how necessary it is that they skould 
be used with propriety! What thinks the intelligent reader of the 


| title, lately employed, ‘ The First Steamboat of the La Plata’—that 


| is, the the Plate river? Many, who should know better, talk of the 
| Alkoran, that is, the the Koran, and the Al Gezira, the the peninsula, 


| would take one step forward, and slide back taco.” 


| case?” 
|, self caught, “I turned around and walked the other way.” 


| and the ’cs7reaacs, the the many. When we naturalize strong foreign 


phrases or sentences, let us use them with some show of propriety 
and common sense.” 


Tue Mystic THREE.—Three forks to Jupiter’s thunderbolt; three 
prongs to Neptune’s trident; three heads to Cerberus; three legs on 
the tripod, or stool, on which the Pythian priestess vaticinated; 
three names to the sun—Sol, Apollo, Liberi; three also to the 
moon—Hecate, Diana, and Luna ; three ablutions at sacrifices ; three 
bows on approaching royalty; once, twice, thrice, and away, say 
the boys; and three balls are the ominous emblem of pawnbrokers, 

THE SCHOOLBOY’S EXCUSE FOR BEING LaTE.—‘‘ Why so late ?” said 
a schoolmaster to a little urchin, as he entered the room, on a cold, 
slippery morning in February. ‘“ Why, sir,” replied the boy, “I 
“Indeed!” said 
the teacher; “then how did you get here at all, if that was the 
“Oh,” said the boy, scratching, his head, en finding him- 


A HARD SEPARATION.—A young gentleman paid his addresses to a 
young lady, by whose mother he was unfavourably received. “ How 


| hard,” said he to the young lady, “to separate those whom love 


has united ! !? “Very hard, indeed,” replied she, with great innocence, 
at the same time throwing her arms around his neck, “and so 
mother will find it.” 


Manrcu oF InTeELLect.—The following is a copy of an advertise- 
ment posted in a southern town, on the closing of a tavern: “The 
subscriber intends cutting a revenue from his house to his stable, 


front, and he will then be able to detain travellers in a more hos- 
tile manner than usual.” 


Se.r-pEN1AL.—There are many seasons in a man’s life, and the 
more exalted and responsible his station the more frequently do 
those seasons recur, when the voice of duty and the dictates of feel- 
ing are opposed to each other; and it is only the weak and the 


|| wicked who yield that obedience to the selfish impulses of the heart, 


which is due to reason and honour. 


Avarice.—A neighbour once refused another the privilege of his 
spring and water. He was thus compelled to dig a well, by means 
of which he accidentally filled up a vein which supplied his neigh- 
bour’s. Thus avarice often defeats itself by its own meanness, and 
our enemy as frequently benefits us as himself. 


Suarp penernation.— “You don’t love me; I know you don’t,” 
said a young married Jady to her husband. ‘I give you credit, my 
dear, for a keen penetration,’’ was his consoling reply. 





Using THE BOW TO ADVANTAGE.—Paganini, it is said, has left Eng- 
land with upwards of one hundred thousand dollars, gained by his 
extraordinary performances on the violin. 


Hacxnry-coacnes.—Every driver of a hack, at New-Orleans, is 
subject to a fine, not exceeding thirty dollars, for improper language 
or behaviour to a passenger. 


New perinition.—An Irishman being requested to define hard 
drinking, said, “it was sitting on a rock and sipping cold water.” 


REMARKABLY WARM WEATHER.—A Kentuckian said, ‘‘when he was 
south, the weather was so hot thathis buttons dropt off by spoonfuls!” 


Pena copr.— Whipping and branding still continue a part of the 
penal code of South Carolina. 
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